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E€ANON MARSHALL M. DAY, EDITOR 


e A speaker at a recent public gathering 
stated that his studies in the ancient Greek 
language had convinced him that the trans- 
lation “charity” was in error, and that the 
correct word should be “good-will.” Have 
we Greek scholars in the Church who 
could verify or deny the speaker's inter- 
pretation of the Greek for “charity”? 

There are many scholars in the Church 
with much more knowledge of Greek than 
our question calls for; in fact the ordinary 
parish priest would have it. 

The King James Version uses “charity” 


to translate the word “agape,” a word not 
found in ancient Greek and as far as I 
know not in any other form of the koine 
(the popular written and spoken Greek of 
the post-classical period) except the Sep- 
tuagint and the New Testament. Its root 
does appear in two ancient verbs, from 
either of which it may be derived. In the 
Old Testament it is used simply to mean 
“love” in any sense. The New Testament 
seems to restrict its use to the highest, 
most spiritual and unselfish love, as that 
between the Persons of the Godhead, or 
between God and man. 

The word “charity” was borrowed from 
the Latin for the express purpose of sig- 
nifying this highest sort of love, a sense 
which still survives in many phrases. The 
modern tendency to make it mean ‘“‘alms” 
is robbing the Church of one of its verbal 
treasures. The revisers, both English and 
American, give it up and translate simply 


by “love.” Perhaps in many passages 
“lovingkindness” gives the best sense. In 
any case, “good-will” seems to me a pale 


the 


understatement of the richness of 
concept of Christian love. 


© A bishop writes to object to my state- 
ment in the Question Box of September 
30th, that the rector of a parish has 
absolute authority over the manner of con- 
ducting services, etc., on the ground that 
this would make our Church a congrega- 
tional one. 


I do not see how this was implied by 
my statement. The question was not on 
the rector’s rights as against the law of 
the Church, but en the right of a visiting 


| or supply priest to depart from local usage. 


The bishop himself quotes my words that 
this right of the rector is “a matter of 
ecclesiastical law.” Surely this implies that 


the law gives the authority, and therefore © 


controls its exercise; so that the rector 
must act in conformity to the canons os 
| tubrics Sy au the nige ce 


analogy, 
by: clain 


jurisdiction in that place, and not to 
visiting clergyman officiating by his per 
mission. So I still maintain that in officiat 
ing in another priest’s cure I must adher 
to his practices so far as I know ther 
unless he specifically releases me fror 
my obligation. 


e What is the perpetual diaconate 
How is it related to the ministry of lay 
men? 


There used to be a canon governin 
candidates for deacon’s orders only. The 
were given a very simple canonical exam 
ination, and then ordained. They were no 
expected to give up their secular employ 
ment, and were “perpetual” in the sens 
that they could only be advanced to th 
priesthood after passing full examinations 
These men were called “perpetual dea 
cons,” though the term was not, I think 
used in the canon. 

At present a man over 32 years old 
who has shown capacity for leadership i 
his regular business, can be ordained dea 
con with a minimum of canonical examina 
tions, and after two years in the diaconat 
can be advanced to the priesthood. Me 
ordained in this manner may continue i 
their secular business. 

A deacon is an ordained clergyman. H 
is styled “The Reverend A. B.,” and ma 
“assume the dress appropriate to clergy 
men ministering in the congregation.” I 
addition to what a lay-reader can do he i 
empowered to read the Holy Gospel i 
Church, to administer the. Sacrament con 
secrated by a priest, to baptize infants, t 
preach, if licensed thereto by the bishoy 
to administer the religious education an 
poor-relief of a parish, and under th 
direction of a priest may have charge 0 
a congregation. 


© Where can I get a copy of 
“Traveler's Guide to Mass” referred 
in a recent Question Box answer? J 


I do not know if, or by whom, this is 
present published. i suggest that you writ 
to the Secretary of the American Churel 
Union, the Rev. William P. S. Tange 


Rosemont, Pa. 


e¢ Is Whitsunday or Maundy Tharsda 
the birthday of the Church? — 


The birthday of the Church is not 
termined by any established teaching 
the Church, but is merely determined | 

iff 
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SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE ADVENT 
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hurch of the Air 


‘Bishop Pardue of Pittsburgh will be the 
xt speaker on the Episcopal Church of 
2 Air. He will speak from Pittsburgh 
er Columbia Broadcasting System net- 
ork at 10:00 a.m., December 23d. His 
bject will be related to the Christmas 
‘servance. 


LECONSTRUCTION 


wbscriptions Urged 


With a goal of $8,000,000 sought .for 
2 Reconstruction and Advance Fund to 
eet the needs of rebuilding the Church’s 
ork abroad and advancing it both abroad 
id at home, the national Division of 
-omotion of the Church is urging the 
ide-spread use of weekly pledges. 
‘Discussing “A Single Offering Is Not 
aough,” Robert D. Jordan, director of 
‘omotion, said that that is true for two 
asons. “If the Fund is to have a real 
2aning, it must be important to those 
no give as well as to those who receive. 
‘ith a single offering its importance is 
fined only to those who attend church 
the day the offering is taken. Those 
no are absent have no investment and as 
‘result, have little interest. 
“From a financial standpoint too, a 
agle offering is not enough. For the 


‘st five years in most parishes a single — 


fering has been taken each year for the 
rmy and Navy Commission. By this plan 
proximately $400,000 has been raised 
mually throughout the entire Church. 
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‘CHRISTIANS 


REBUILD —for CHRIST 


Give through vour Church for 
( Overseas Relief and Reconstruction 

RNS. 
Overseas Reiger: Thousands of 
churches and other agencies are using . 
this poster in the campaign for relief 
of millions of people overseas. The 
Church Committee on Overseas Re- 
lief and Reconstruction, with head- 
quarters in New York, is sponsoring 
the appeal. 


The minimum goal for the Reconstruction 


-and Advance Fund is over 12 times this 


amount. The Church hopes to raise at 
least 20 times this amount.” 

To facilitate effective giving, pledge 
cards and offering envelopes for use on 
25 Sundays are being distributed. 


Christmas Packages on Way 


Christmas packages, 32,000 of them, 
have left New York for Asia, the first of 
160,000 cartons which American non- 
Roman Churches are sending to Europe 
and Asia. : 3 ae 

The appeal for the packages was pre- 
sented to the Episcopal Church by the 
National Council’s Division of Christian — 
Social Relations. The Rev. Vinton E. 
Ziegler, head of the Material Aid Com- 
mittee of the Church Committee on Over- 
seas Relief and Reconstruction, said that 
the communions contributing the most 
the Episcopal, Meth 
, Baptist, Evangelical. 


dated Sunday, by Morehouse-C 
| 5 h Fourth Street, Mil 
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The Dean of Canterbury 
In New York City 


By EvizaspetH McCracken | 


Seldom has a visitor from the Church 
of England aroused more interest among 
people of many divergent religious beliefs 
and political opinions than did the Dean 
of Canterbury, the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson. His stay in New York was 
brief. His plane, which was expected at 
La Guardia Field on the afternoon of 
Monday, November 12th, was forced by 
thick fogs to land at Presque Isle, in 
Northern Maine. A Church worker from 
that place informed interested New 
Yorkers that the Dean, in order to reach 
New York by train, would be obliged to 
travel by four different roads, changing, 
with waits, three times. He came as far as | 
Boston by three trains, then, the fog lift- 
ing, took a plane to La Guardia Field, 
arriving on Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 13th, with just an hour to spare be- 
fore flying to Washington. The Dean came __ 
back to New York on Wednesday, in time _ 
for the rally at Madison Square Garden _ 
that night. On Thursday morning, No- _ 
vember 15th, he addressed an assembly in 
Calvary Church and then flew to Chicago. 

‘ 


Calvary CHURCH 


The meeting in Calvary Church was of 
greatest interest, both to religious and to 
other people. The invitations to the as 
sembly were sent out by the Presiding 
Bishop, to whom acceptances or regrets — 
were to be returned on the card and in the _ 
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envelope accompanying each invitation. 
That invitation read: “The Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and a Committee of Welcome cordially 
invite you to meet the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, at a 
private gathering of the Ministers of 
Greater New York.” After mentioning 
the hour and the place, the invitation 
added: “The Dean will describe his extend- 
ed trip this summer through the Western 
and Central Asiatic Republics of the Soviet 
Union, his interviews with Patriarch 
Alexei and Generalissimo Stalin, and give 
his impressions of the religious situation in 
the USSR.” 

Long before the hour, Calvary Church 
was filled with about 600 ministers and 
300 lay people, both men and women. The 
Presiding Bishop was not present, having 
an engagement in Chicago of long stand- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. J. Howard Melish, 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
presided. He opened the meeting with 
prayer, and then briefly introduced the 
Dean, who mounted the pulpit and spoke 
for almost an hour, holding the close at- 

: tention of everyone throughout that time. 
He said in part: 


Russian Trip 


“T shall plunge straight into my subject, 
which is “he Soviet Union.’ I am glad to- 
‘speak to my ministerial brethren about it. 
I went to Russia because I wanted to 
know many things—primary and _ final. 
Most of all I wanted to know what kind 
of individual the Soviet Union produced. 
You know how the Soviet Union suffered 
in the war. They had 14 losses to our one. 


eks extra security against another war. 
heir recovery has been wonderful. I 
ld not help contrasting Leningrad with 
After more days of bombard- 
grad is practically restored. 


| qe 


Internatronal. 
DEAN oF CANTERBURY: “J am doubtful of any stories hostile to the Soviet Union,” 


London is still full of rubble and empty 
placessmies: 

“How have they done it? The Russians 
have a tremendous enthusiasm for work. 
Why? It is bound up with their new 
order. They all feel that they are working 
for themselves and also for others. The 
two basic instincts in man are the egoistic 
and the altruistic. Both are satisfied in the 
Soviet Union instead of being in conflict. 
This is the result of a collective life. . 


PATRIARCH’sS Cross 


“The religious question is the most im- 
portant. I got acquainted with the leaders 
of all Churches. The Patriarch Alexei I 
saw first on Victory Day, in Moscow. I 
went to a Church of England service 
earlier on that day. It was austere, very 
quiet. I was glad to be there with my 
English brethren and their associates. 
Mrs. Winston Churchill was there. It was 
a beautiful service—very English. Then, I 
went to the Patriarch’s Cathedral. It was 
a huge place, packed tight with rejoicing 
crowds, while hundreds stood or knelt 
outside. It was on that day that the Patri- 
arch gave me this pectoral cross. [The 
Dean lifted the large gold cross, gorgeous 
with diamonds, which he wore on a heavy 
gold chain.] He put it around my neck, 
and then bestowed upon me the fraternal 


ssh) \ 


“Not only the people, but the Church 
owes a great deal to the Soviet Union. 
I learned about a new organization which 
links the Church up to the state. The 
Patriarch has his own house, and they 
are building a new and better one for him. 


The Orthodox Church has its own print-. 


ing press, where it can print whatever it 
likes. It has its own theological semi- 
naries. To enter one of these a student 
must first have passed the government ed- 
ucational test. The reason for this is that 


the seminary training is paid for | 


by the England. The friends of R 


state: on the principle that all education 
is free, theological training is education, 
therefore it too must be free... . 

“T saw the Archbishop of Leningrad 
next. He is a monk, living very simply 
and frugally. I asked him if he were at 
liberty to print the Bible and Prayer 
Book. He opened a Bible and showed me 
the title page, showing that it had been 
printed in Leningrad. They are free, he 
said, to print any of their religious books. 

“Next, I went to the election of the 
Catholicos of Armenia. There were people 
of many countries present. The Soviet 
Union allows its friends to go anywhere, 
I later saw the Catholicos consecrated with 
a ritual that predated the Council of 
Chalcedon, in a church built in the fourth 
century. Both the election and the con- 
secration were held at the expense of the 
Soviet Union. 

“T saw a new Catholicos of Georgia, and 
attended a service at his cathedral. A 
young priest officiated, the service being 
Morning Prayer. My interpreter there 
was a young girl, a Communist, and an un- 
believer. She dropped on her knees before 
the altar. When I showed my interest, she 
said: ‘I wanted to see some of the architec- 
ture that I couldn’t see otherwise.’ But I 
thought she had a deeper reason. All the 
people said that they were free to practice 
their religion. In their university they are 
now founding a chair of Church _his- 
tOTY. a0 = 


THE CHILDREN 


“Walking in the streets of Leningrad, 
I compared it with the city of 20 years 
ago which I saw. At that time, disease and 
dirt prevailed. Now, it is a beautiful city, 
with children playing in its streets. Re- 
peatedly, the children came up to me, and 
seeing the cross given me by the Patriarch, 
they kissed it. Who had taught them? Only 
five children may be taught religion at a 
time. But the priests have many groups of 
five. The children are learning religion. . .. 
“TI went to the Baptist church. The 
Baptists put up a fight in the early days of 
the Soviet Union and won many converts. 
The service that I attended was the occa- 
sion for a collection of money to meet the 
needs of the children of the Soviet Union. 
“T went to see the Jews in Moscow 
I had a message to them from the Jews 
of Whitechapel, London, with a fund for 
medical aid. The Jews have separate 
schools. Among them, there were permit- 
ted whole schools of children, where the 
Jewish religion might be taught. The ex. 
planation given was that the secular a 
the religious history of the Jews is s¢ 
intermingled that you cannot teach one 
without the other. I saw not the slighte 
evidence of anti-Semitism. The Jev 
mingle with the Russians as the Sco 
mingle with the English in England. T) 
Scots are Scots—and proud of it; and ¢ 
Jews are Jews—and proud of it. I an 
doubtful of stories of anti-Semitism 
Russia. 
“TI am doubtful of any stories hostile 
the Soviet Union. The repercussion | 
what is happening in Russian is immen 
in England. There is so much ra 
anti-Soviet propaganda in my 
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trying to explode that propaganda. 
ies come through the English soldiers 
Ithis way. The German girls want 
eolate, for which they are hungry. 
Ky try to ae the sympathy and the 
rrosity of the English soldiers by tell- 
t them untrue stories of the way the 
ssian soldiers are treating them. There 
| bad men in every army. War brutal- 
-; its whole tendency is brutalization. 
ypersistent were these untrue stories 

an Englishman went through the 
jsian lines, with their consent, to learn 
truth. He found conditions as good as 
’ were anywhere, and better than in 
-e parts of Germany under other than 
sian control. . . 


COMMUNISM AND RELIGION 


{ had a 50-minute interview with 
aeralissimo Stalin. Of the Church he 
“The Church has its history, and 


sstate has its history. There have been 
esses on both sides.’ The antagonism 
yone; friendliness has taken its place. 
[There is no more fruitful soil for real 
ristianity than the young Soviet people 
ny. There must be real faith in God. 
vat does that mean? It means trust in 
»world we live in, trust in other people, 
st in the whole of things. That is what 
mmunism has taught me: trust in the 
ble of things. That kind of faith is 
ad in Communists who call themselves 
eists; it is true faith. They hold it be- 
se they could not believe in the God 
sented to them by the Church. They 
e up that God. I found deep faith 
rywhere: in the Orthodox Churches, 
che other Churches, among the Jews, 
eng the Moslems, among the Com- 
tists who call themselves atheists. They 
believe in the whole of things.” 
“here were a few questions after the 
an’s address. The first had to do with 
treatment of Roman Catholics by the 
ssians, in Poland. The Dean said in 
ly: “I went to Poland and attended 
man Catholic churches. I heard nothing 
ut persecution in Warsaw or Krakow 
ot a word.” 


Tue Atomic Boms 


“he second question was about the 
nic bomb: should the secret be shared 
h Russia now? The Dean replied: “We 
uld share everything. The atomic bomb 
uld be shared in a great international 

ization. To do that would dissipate 
\e of Russia’s present suspicion. Reverse 
position, and see how you would feel. 


ic bomb put away and never seen 
BE Cries of ‘Hear! Hear!’]: Let us 
acd use atomic energy for peace, for 
ctive purposes. Let all countries 
e equal chances to have the opportuni- 
ou in the United States have: your 
‘er, your security, 
e made it ae for you tO: use atomic 
for peace.’ a ST 


for myself, I should like to see the 


your resources— 


Church, and so is that Church itself.” The 
Dean replied merely: “I am so glad to hear 
thats 

After the meeting, many of those pres- 
ent went into the parish hall to greet the 
Dean. Among them were some of the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Welcome, clergy 
of the Orthodox Church, and other Rus- 
sians. Noticeable among them was Arch- 
bishop Alexei, the ambassador to the 
Russian Church in America, sent by the 
Patriarch Alexei. 

The Committee of Welcome to the Dean 
of Canterbury consisted of the Presiding 
Bishop and of 34 other ministers of re- 
ligion. They were, in alphabetical order: 
Archbishop Adam, Rev. Dr. Earl Adams, 
Archbishop Athanagoras, Rev. Dr. Henry 
A. Atkinson, Metropolitan Benjamin; Rev. 
Drs. John Sutherland Bonnell, W. Russell 


Bowie, Dwight Bradley, J. Henry Car- 
penter, Henry Sloane Coffin, Horace W. 
B. Donegan, Phillips Packer Elliott, 
Frederick L. Fagley, Very Rev. Dr. 


Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, Rabbi Sidney 
E. Goldstein, Rev. Drs. John H. Johnson, 
John Howard Lathrop, Henry Smith 
Leiper, Rt. Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, 
Rev. Drs. Clay Maxwell, J. V. Molden- 
hawer, Bishop iran Nersoyan, Rev. Dr. 
Eric North, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Rabbi David DeSola Pool, Rev. Drs. 
George P. T. Sargent, Robert W. Searle, 
Guy Emery Shipler, Samuel Shoemaker, 
Ralph Sockman, William F. Sunday, 
Channing Tobias, Alfred Grant Walton, 
and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


At Mapison Square GARDEN 


‘The Dean of Canterbury was one of the. 
speakers at the rally held in- Madison 


Square Garden, New York City, on the 
evening of November 14th, under the aus- 
pices of the National Gouna of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. The rally was held 
to celebrate the 28th anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution and the 12th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of American- 
Soviet diplomatic relations. More than 
20,000 persons crowded into the Garden, 


-and many more were turned away for 


lack of room. The speakers were Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson; Niko- 
lai V. Nivokov, charge d’affaires of the 


Soviet Embassy in Washington, the Rev. 


Stephen H. Fritchman, of the Unitarian 
Church; and Paul Robeson, the actor. It 
was primarily for the purpose of attend- 
ing this rally that the Dean came to the 
United States. 

The Dean made a much shorter speech 


than that he gave at Calvary Church, | 


touching on the same subjects, and com- 
paring his trip of last July with his trip 
to Russia 20 years ago. The other speech- 
es were on various aspects of codper- 
ation with Russia, based on mutual un- 
derstanding. - 

At the beginning of the rally, messages 


of greeting were read from, President 
Truman, Secretary of War Robert P. 


Patterson, General Dwight Eisenhower, © 
Admiral King, Professor Albert Einstein, 


ms Mrs. abe oe D: Roosevelt. At the 


which may require consideration by ar n' 
of the organs of the United Nation 
__-specialized agencies. 


“NATIONAL COUN 


auspices of the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship. Chicago was the 
next city on his schedule. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Religious Leaders Urge 


Human Rights Commission 


Formation of a Commission on Human 
Rights at the first meeting of the United 
Nations’ General Assembly early in Jan- 
uary was urged by the Committee on 
Human Rights of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace. Provi- 
sion for such a body was made in the 
United Nations Charter framed at San 
Francisco. 

‘The recommendation has been forward- 
ed to the American delegation of the 
Preparatory Commission of UNC in Lon- 
don, signed by a group which included 
seven prominent religious leaders. 

They were: Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, 
general secretary of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship “Through the 
Churches and the Church Peace Union; 
the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., editor of 
America; the Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of San An- a 
tonio; Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, dean of 
the Lutheran ‘Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
president of the Federal Council of “f 
Churches; Bishop Parsons, retired Bishop 
of California; and Dr. Henry P. Van 


Dusen, president of Union Theological 7 
Seminary of New York. e 

The committee’s statement suggested he 
that a small group of individuals of “dis- ae 


tinction and high character” from member 
nations make up the Commission. It urged _ 
leadership on the part of the projected 
body in effecting international codperation 
“by states which remain jealous of inter- __ 
ference in matters deemed by them to be r 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- — 
tion.’ x 
Other recommendations on the nature ; 
of the Commission’s activities included: 
formulating a declaration of human 
rights; stimulating public discussion and 
understanding of human rights through all 
available channels of the UNO 
through conferences, official and unofficial; _ 
and obtaining and reporting current in- 
formation as to the extent to which human _ 
rights and fundamental freedoms are res 
pected and observed throughout the wor 
Also, making recommendations to — 
Economic and Social Security Council 
action in the field; and preparing repo 
for submission to the Council on m 


2 


‘Spiga 


Provincial Representative _ 


JAPAN 
Bishop Binsted to Visit 


Bishop Norman S&S. Binsted, former 
Bishop of Tohoku, Japan, and now Bishop 
of the Philippine Islands, is flying from 
Manila to Japan to make a survey of the 
state of the Church in Japan. He goes at 
the request of the Presiding Bishop. 


Faith and Hope 


Faith and hope in the midst of suffering 
characterize the Church in Japan, ac- 
cording to Sgt. Murray Carroll, a candi- 
date for Holy Orders in the district of 
Wyoming. Sergeant Carroll took part in 
the original occupation of Northern Hon- 
shu by American forces. . 
its 


Subjected to persecution by own 
government and severe material damage 
from bombings, the Nippon Seikokwai 


(Holy Catholic Church in Japan) is al- 
ready making plans for rebuilding its 
work. 

In a letter to Bishop Ziegler of Wyom- 
ing, Sergeant Carroll describes his impres- 
sions of Church life in Japan: 

“T am now stationed in Aomori, Japan, 
with the garrison hospital. We left Leyte, 
P. L., in the early part of September and 

-made the original occupational landing of 
northern Honshu Island. The whole op- 
eration has gone very smoothly. The Japa- 
nese people actually seemed to welcome us. 
There have been no incidents at all—in 
fact, the troops are getting along better 
here than in the Philippines. 
“The city of Aomori was the center of 
: commerce for northern Japan, but one fine 
bomb raid and a few carrier raids leveled 
_ the whole area, not only neutralizing it as 
a military and industrial target, but leav- 
ing the majority of the civilians homeless. 
They seemed to have lost all spirit until we 
arrived, but at present rebuilding opera- 
tions are going ahead with all possible 
speed. 
“The surrounding area is very delight- 
ul. The city is built on the slope between 
“a e mountains and the sea. A patchwork 
Pe file of rice paddies and vegetable gar- 
_ dens starts at the city and extends to the 
very mountain edge. It is crisscrossed by 
_ “many swift-flowing mountain rivers that 
enrich the land on their way to the sea. 
Apple orchards are seen everywhere. This 
s the apple kingdom of the empire, and in 
ddition is one of the chief fishing ports— 
it 3 really the nation’s bread basket. 


CuHurcH DeEstrRoyeEp 


‘The Church had an extensive congre- 


e area. The see city of the diocese is 
ki. I have been unable to contact the 
so far, but yesterday I spent the 
Bishop Sugai of South Tokyo. 


Cheyenne. ‘It was in 1 the very 


tion and had accomplished a great deal 


church, St. wae ae s, was val 


ps -over area a is 
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Sugai doubts if ne will be usable in the 
rebuilding, so actually it is a complete loss. 
In addition three of the four kindergarten 
and primary schools the Church had estab- 
lished were completely destroyed. 

“The majority of Episcopalians resisted 
the effort of the Japanese government to 
unite all faiths other than Roman Catholic 
into one State Christian Church. They 
stood by their rights at a heavy cost. Bishop 
Sugai was just released from, prison in 
June, and all our clergy and laity alike 
have suffered at the hands of the imperial 
government. In spite of the loss they suf- 
fered in the bombings, in spite of the per- 
secutions of their own countrymen, they 
have managed to keep alive their faith, and 
to increase their flock. 

“On All Saints’ Day they plan to re- 
open the one school that is left. As soon as 
lumber can be had, they plan to build a 
chapel on the site of the church. They 
have not lost faith, they have not lost 
hope, and above all, they have not lost 
confidence in their home Church, in us. I 
think very few of us could undergo the 
hardships they have faced and come out 
with the same spirit. 


PRESSING NEEDS 


“TI have started to obtain the necessary 
permits from the Army to help them as 
much as I can. The non-fraternization ban 
has been lifted, so I can move among them 
freely. There is a great deal they need to 
continue their work; I realize of course 
that the National Council will, in time, 
send help, but there are a lot of things that 
are needed now, a lot of the little things 
that go to make up a parish or a mis- 
sion... 

“Bishop Sugai has no Communion yes- 
sels at all: the two churches left in Tokyo 
were missions and not equipped with their 
own sets. All of his library of Church 
periodicals, etc., is gone. He would par- 
ticularly appreciate any “Forward” litera- 
ture. The local kindergarten lacks nearly 


JAPANESE CELEBRATION : 
Frank L. Titus, formerly rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Little Falls, N.Y., 


Chaplain 


was celebrant Sunday, September 


HA oly Communion — 


——_———. 


all supplies, except for willing hands ar 
hearts, and all of the local church fixtur 
were destroyed. 

“I know that people will, naturally, | 
a little reluctant to send anything 1 
Japan, but if they could see the faith the: 
people have it would make them feel vei 
humble. I never realized how importa 
our mission work was until I arrive 
here. These people are the seeds for tl 
new Japan we all hope to see; this is 
means, better than any other, to help thi 
seed deshelastieal , 

“Bishop Susai said that he hoped to t 
able to reopen the theological seminary } 
Tokyo soon, as well as restore the un 
versity. St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, 
being used as the main Army hospital i 
Japan at present, but I imagine it will I 
returned to the Church’s_ jurisdictio 
soon.” 


Editor’s Comment: 


As previously reported, mail cannc 
yet be sent to civilians in Japan. How 
ever, we suggest that Churchpeop! 
make plans for helping the Japanes 
Church so that they may act prompt 
when the time comes. 


JERUSALEM 


“‘Tesous — Aloth” q 

The tomb inscriptions near Jerusalet 
which caused a flurry of incorrect (an 
uncorrected) accounts in the secular pré 
of the United States are described in 
statement by Dr. E. L. Sukenik,: the ex 
cavator, who is professor of archaeolog 
at the Hebrew University. The Bishop 4 
Jerusalem (Dr. Stewart) who has see 
the inscriptions, agrées with the state 
ment. Its text follows: 

“Reports which eve appeared in th 
local and foreign press have given rise t 
an erroneous belief that a tomb latel 
discovered near the Jerusalem-Bethleher 
Road contained more or less extensive i 
scriptions alluding to the Crucifixion. 7 
correct this impression the following fac 
are made public: 

“The tomb contained 11 ossuaries. ( 
ceptacles for the bones of the 7 
of which five were inscribed with names i 
Greek and Hebrew-Aramaic. 

“Two of the inscribed ossuaries, fet on] 
objects which have given rise to specul: 
tion, bore the name rEsous in Greek ch 
acters, followed in the one case bys 
three-letter word 100, in the other by fot 
letters spelling ALOTH. Ss 

“Both these words occur in the Septu 
gint version of the Old Testament: 
former representing the name Jehu, 
latter a Hebrew word for the al 

“tEsoUS is the Greek form of t 
mon Jewish name of Joshua. Pea 

“The ossuary marked resous 
was also marked, ot 


tse by the excavator, Prof. E. L. Suke 
Until that appears it would be pre- 
“ure to assume any connection between 
tomb and any known event or person 
sacred history.” 


[IBERIA 
shop Harris Enthroned 


Che Weekly Mirror, newspaper pub- 
ed in Monrovia, Liberia, carried in its 
rie of October 26th a front page story 
che enthronement in Trinity Pro-Cathe- 
l, of the Rt. Rev. Bravid W. Harris. 
10minational churches had announced 
t their regular services would not be 
1, to permit their congregations to 
mend the service at Trinity, so that, as 
Mirror comments, “the pro-cathedral 
3 literally filled to overflowing, despite 
recurring showers.” 
‘The President of Liberia, the Secretary 
sState, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
other government officials, attended, 
wwell as the United States minister to 
peria, the British charge d'affaires and 
resentatives of the United States Navy. 
‘The service, at which Bishop Harris 
nached, was followed by a reception and 
‘rogram including addresses of welcome 
| the presentation of a pastoral staff to 
Bishop and a chain to Mrs. Harris. 
The Mirror referred to Bishop Harris’ 
mon with enthusiasm. “The text chosen 
s John 4:24. And in one of the most 
-verful, eloquent and soul-stirring ser- 
ms ever heard within the four walls of 
; 33-year-old edifice of a parish whose 
(tory runs back to colonial days, Bishop 
trris held his listeners spellbound. So 
stivated was the congregation by the 
‘course, characterized by an effortless 
livery without notes or manuscript, until 
sen the ascription was pronounced after 
ty minutes, it seemed as if only a bare 
arter of an hour had elapsed since the 
shop commenced to preach.” 
At the reception a speech was made by 
| D. B. King, senior warden, suggesting 
‘tain specific things which Liberian 
‘urchpeople hope will be given careful 
asideration by the new Bishop. 


AILIPPINES 
erical Spy 


Spying ordinarily isn’t part of the duties 
.a priest of the Church. But the exigen- 
s of war put many of them in unusual 
‘es in the steaming islands of the South 
\cific. 

One of those who served Church and 
untry conspicuously across the Pacific 
is the Rev. Harry Taylor Burke, who 
rently arrived in Seattle. He told of 
ing an active part in spy activities from 
internment camp in the Philippines, and 
nding tense days and nights sweating 
m fear of capture and torture. 

had no training for intrigue,” he said, 
ut I quickly learned to trust no one 
1ile carrying on secret negotiations with 
ilippine guerrillas. 

“T was released from the camp once for 
ht weeks to carry on religious work. 
1ey suspected my activities were not all 


ovember 25, 1945 


Prone lon. 2 


GERMAN CHURCH CouNcIL: Dr. 
Samuel McRae Cavert (left), general 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
Bishop Theophilus Wurm (center), 
chairman of the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany, and Dr. 
S. C. Michelfelder (right), American 


RNS. 
representative of the Lutheran W orld 
Convention and head of the Material 
Relief Section of the World Council 
of Churches, were present at Stutt- 
gart, Germany, when the Evangelical 
Church of Germany was reconciled 
with the World Council of Churches 
(L.C., November 11th). 
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peaceful. But before I was imprisoned 
again I established contact with guerrilla 
bands.” 

Using no go-betweens he carried vitally- 
needed medicinal supplies, information, 
and sometimes large sacks of money to 
guerrillas operating outside. 

While he was interned, he used a “pig- 
pen route” to get out of the enclosure in 
order to meet the guerrilla agents in the 
hills. He would come back again via the 
pig pen with fresh food fer his fellow 
prisoners. 

“T probably owe my life to a Filipino 
agent who died under Japanese torture, 
but did not reveal his dealings with me,” 
said the priest. 

“Tt finally became too risky. When two 
others were caught I was afraid they 
would involve me when tortured. If they 
did, I thought I also might break down 
and reveal names of my friends, so I asked 
to be transferred to Los Banos.” 

Before the outbreak of the war, Fr. 
Burke was stationed at Baguio in the 
Philippines. 


SOUTH WEST PACIFIC 
Fiji’s Little India 
By C. W. WuHonspon-ASTON 


- Folk with a bias have a tendency to jibe 
at British “oppression” in India, where 


the people are so exploited that an army. 


of 14,000 rules 400,000,000 people; a peo- 


ple whose judicial proceedings are in the 


hands of 10 Indian judges and only one 
British; whose laws are enforced by police 
officered by over 200,000 officers of whom 
only 200 are British, and has a civil service 
of a million and a half of which but 3,000 
are British. 

India is a great country and her prob- 
lems are as great as she is, but they are 
problems the Indian people alone can solve. 
The country is too immense for the casual 
visitor to assess the position or do justice 
to any side of the subject. 

On the other hand Indians have had 
their “dispersion” and they are to be found 
in quite big colonies throughout the Brit- 
ish world. Each of these is practically an 
“India in microcosm,” where you see the 
great majority of them, delightful old 
husbandmen, ploddingly tilling the soil un- 
perturbed by the fussations of the politi- 
cian. To them have come the Bombay 
tailor, the sandal-maker, the restaurateur, 
the jeweler, and the like, who have spread 
their crafts and their wares to catch the 
European as well. Hosts of Americans— 
mainly from Ohio—the 37th Division, the 
Americals, the Army Air Forces, have 


~ made close contact with this little India. 


Some have seen with interest the religious 
life which has followed the Indian out, 
for mosques and temples dot the landscape 
and the rivalries between Hindu and 
Moslem (and again within these bodies) 


_ never slumber. 


Most interesting, though, are the 
“srowing pains” of young India. Away 
from the disease-ridden dirt of miserable 
villages into the clear pure air of the 


yi 
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islands and with a plentiful food supply 
in a land that hardly knows famine, they 
are developing beyond the stature physi- 
cal and mental of their fathers. 

They have, though, a tendency to fail 
their traditional religions and Christianity 
does not come easily to them, for very 
often it seems an outcrop of the European, 
who himself, often in the tropics, seems 
to forget its standards, but likes to be 
married or buried in it. 


EpucATION 


Their desire for education is insatiable. 
For this reason most of our approach to 
them is through education. In Fiji our 
main center is on the island of Vanna Levu 
in the sugarcane area of Labasa, where 
we have about six schools and are about 
to launch on a further expansion. All will 
be under the supervision of two Kelham 
(England) trained pries%s, with whom is 
associated Fr. Durgh Prasad Misra, 
‘who went to India for training and was 
ordained to the priesthood amorg his peo- 
ple in Fiji a few yeags ago. 

A calamity has just overtaken the sis- 
ters, who hastened from church one re- 
cent Sunday morning to find their new 
girls’ hostel, for which they had worked 

| for years, a smouldering wreck in which 
they had lost all their possessions. 

; It is an interesting commentary on the 

| patient work that has won respect that the 

[Indians near by raised about $400 together 

Ps with food and clothing to help them. There 

_-—s was bitter persecution of those who had 

a any contact with Christianity for some 

-_- years, but understanding is slowly dawn- 

ing. 

r 


. THE CONTINENT | 


Full-Time Bishop? 


The Rt. Rev. J. I. Blair Larned, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Long Island; now in 
Europe representing the Presiding Bishop 
in visits to the American Churches in 
_ Europe, said in Rome recently that he 
_ believe there is urgent need for an Amer- 
ican bishop to be permanently assigned to 
Europe. He expects to bring the matter 

_ before General Convention in 1946. 

Ane ; 


EAST INDIES 
“Holy War” in Java Causes 
lundreds of Christian Casualties 


e 


_ Indonesian nationalists are waging’ an 
Islamic “holy war” against native Chris- 
ns in Java and already there are hun- 
of casualties, the World Council 
urches has been informed in reports — 
om Javanese missionary circles to its 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
erming the reports “extremely dis- 
eting,” Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
al secretary of the World Council 
S th t a3 


eligious New h ‘| 


English Churchmanship 


and Reunion” 
By the Rt. Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D. 


Bishop of Derby 


Ie NHERE are three well-marked tradi- 
tional types of Churchmanship or 
schools of thought within the 

Church of England. All three, if their 
distinctive outlook is allowed to degen- 
erate into partisanship, can and do be- 
come very tiresome. Yet all three have 
contributed valuable elements of positive 
witness whereby the life of the Church 
as a whole is enriched. 

First of all there was the contribution 
made by the Evangelical tradition with its 
emphasis upon the primacy and freedom 
of the Gospel. That is all-important. The 
Gospel must come first. “Woe is me,” said 
St. Paul, “if I preach not the Gospel.” 
There really was a stage in medieval 
Christianity at which the freedom and the 
dynamic spiritual power of the Gospel 
were infringed and snowed under by what 
had come to be the spirit of religious legal- 
ism. The Reformation, especially perhaps 
in its Lutheran form upon the Continent 
of Europe, stood for the recovery of the 
primacy of the Evangelical movement in 
Christianity. 

Secondly, there was the Catholic element 
and the Catholic movement in modern 
Anglicanism which had contributed the 
recovery of the sense of Churchmanship 
of disciplined devotional life, of liturgy, 
of sacramental life and worship—the re- 
covered inheritance of all that was best 
in the Catholic past. 

And in the third place, there was the 


contribution of what in England used to. 


be called the Broad Church Movement, 
sometimes no doubt arid, highbrow, lack- 
ing in religious depth (as it might seem), 
yet at its best, standing for the spirit of 
candor and intellectual freedom, for the 
service of God with the mind, the rec- 
ognition of the necessity and obligation to 


relate ancient tradition to new modes of 


thought and of expressing the gospel in 
terms intelligible to the ‘contemporary 
mind. 

What was needed in our seminaries 
and in our theological life was a true syn- 
thesis of the positive contributions of all 
three schools of thought and the avoidance 
of all temptation to partisan emphasis on 
the part of any of the three in isolation. 


_- Tur Crurco Universal 


But further, as we look out upon mod- 
ern Christendom, it is of importance to 
set our whole Anglican tradition in the 


that wider Chri: 


sia and Rumania, of Jugoslavia and 
rest. Here we have a Christianity ¢ 
tinuous in unbroken tradition from 
days of the New Testament, rich 
positive and impressive in its witness 
the supernatural, and in the glory of 
splendid worship. It is a Christianity wh 
knows nothing of what in the Christ 
countries of the West has been meant 
the great names of Augustine, Aquin 
Luther, and Calvin. If we are to und 
stand Eastern Orthodoxy we must mz 
abstraction from all that our own relig 
owes to these great names and to the n 
who bore them. And yet the Christian 
of the Orthodox Church not only bears 
witness to the continuity of a Catholici 
never subjected to Rome, but has its o 
distinctive spiritual tradition, its distinct 
ethos and glory. 

Then next there is the witness of | 
Latin type of Christianity, finding expr 
sion in the modern Church of Rome. Int 
national, falsely claiming to be the whe 
or to be all that is legitimate, of tl 
Christendom of which in reality it is I 
a part; a type of Christianity involv: 
errors against which we still must tz 
our stand, and yet rich in the heritage 
spiritual life and sanctity—so that fr 
the Roman tradition at its best, we s 
have much to learn, though our learn: 
must be discriminating and critical. 

And then let us not forget that the 
are things to be learned also from 1 
Lutheran and from: the Calvinist tra 
tions, differing the one from the other, | 
persistent alike in their. likeness and 
their differences. There are great Calvin 
and great Lutheran Churches, widespre 
in Christendom, and likely to endu 
constituting great massive spiritual facte 
in the complex and varied life of 1 
Church Universal, as it has been work 
out in its historical manifestations. — : 

With all four of these great confessi 
types—the Orthodox, the Latin, the Lu 
eran, the Calvinist—we must reckon 
our approach to the problem of Christ 
dom and to the problem of Christian uni 
Our own Anglican tradition and our 
glican communion has points of con 
with all four, which is the reason wh 
widely recognized as being called 
increasingly a reconciling and 1 
role in the ecumenical Christia 
ments of our time. It is in the con 


that wider vocation 


The Book Editor Goes Browsing 


By the Rev. Hewitt B. Vinnedge, Ph.D. 


Professor, New Testament Langaage and Literature, Nashotah House 


F LATE years there has been a 
great revival of historical (or 
quasi-historical) fiction. At its worst 
tendency is manifested in such books 
‘orever Amber, at its best in such as 
Nazarene and The Apostle. Some of 
most worthy examples of this type of 
ing have, as a matter of fact, dealt 
the period of our Lord’s lifetime or 
that which immediately followed it. 
:g with Sholem Asch’s great books, 
1 Robe and The Scarlet Lily are note- 
thy in this field; and even more signifi- 
sas a piece of solid and serious litera- 
iis Florence Marvyn Bauer’s Behold 
» King, which is reviewed elsewhere 
‘is issue [page 23]. 


NEws SUMMARY” OF Hoty WEEK 


ne Rev. John Evans, an Episcopal 
t who has for many years been the 
ious and educational editor of the 
ago Tribune, has recently made a 
ue contribution to the literature deal- 
with this period. His little book en- 
| I Beheld His Glory (Chicago: 
ett, Clark and Co., 1945. Pp 47. 
)) purports to be a newsman’s account 
se events of Holy Week. The putative 
or is Cornelius the Centurion, who is 
‘nted as an eye witness of the events. 
1 is recording. Here are no flights of 
‘writing, no embellishments of the 
, ho straining for effect. It is a 
iy and straightforwardly told marra- 
such as Fr. Evans, with his wide 
aalistic experience, is well qualified to 


ue book opens with a prologue, in 
1 Cornelius is an ambitious young 
an in the employ of a Jewish mer- 
- whose caravan rests for a night in 
tehem on its way to Jerusalem. That 
e night of our Lord’s nativity. The 
“nce of the book begins on Palm 
ay and continues through Easter 
Fr. Evans, aided by a broad and 
sul scholarship in the field, has suc- 
d admirably in picturing the age and 
-egion. He also has successfully de- 
1 the mingling of restraint and won- 
with which the pagan Cornelius ob- 
s the memorable and tragic events. 
je are many realistic touches, such as 
/musement at certain aspects of the 
ag of the money changers from the 
ple, when Cornelius catches himself 
kling over the temple concession 
tors’ expert form as they dived for 
shekels or skiddled across the 
ent in their dash for the fleeing 
’ hind legs” (p. 18). An epilogue 
he story of the conversion of Cor- 
through St. Peter’s preaching. — 
various portions of this small book 


viewpoint) the “old, old story.” He has 
done sacramental Christianity a_ real 
service by the unobtrusive way in which 
he has made the Eucharist central and 
commanding, both in the sequence and in 
the epilague. One hopes that this volume 
will be widely read. It is an aid to devo- 
tion; it is a good story; it is a successful 
essay at putting first things first. 


LirE in Mormon UTAH 


Quite different from the above is 
Richard Scowcroft’s Children of the Cove- 
nant (Boston: Houghton Mittin Co., 
1945. Pp. 292. $2.50). This is a modern 
novel whose only connection with religion 
lies in the fact that it deals with Mor- 
mons of the present age. It affords a skil- 
fully worked out presentation of inevitable 
conflict between the older tradition in 
Mormonism as a fighting crusade and the 
younger generation’s tendency to take it as 
a matter of course. All religions or ex- 
pressions of a religion (if they endure 
long enough) inescapably face such a 
conflict. The Christians of the fourth cen- 
tury were a less “peculiar people” than 
those of the first or second. The mature 
and civilized Moslems of the 12th and 
13th centuries were less on fire with the 
zeal of the Prophet than were the faith- 
ful of the seventh and eighth. The Meth- 


odists of the 20th century are less militant . 


and methodical (as their spiritual ances- 
tors understood the adjective) than were 
those of the 18th or early 19th, 

Similarly Mormonism has matured and 
hardened. The middle-aged and young 
Mormons of these times do not have the 
fire and the drive of those two genera- 
tions who carved a community out of a 
desert. They still have a missionary enter- 
prise. Their young men (and many of 
their young women) still spend two years 
of their youth “on mission” ; but sometimes 
they question their own motives and validi- 
ty. There is'a yearning for compromise 
with the world of their age, even though 
they may themselves deplore that yearning 
as a tendency toward worldliness. 

At least, Mr. Scowcroft gives one the 
impression, that something of the sort has 
taken place in Mormonism. He ought to 
know. He is a young faculty member at 
Harvard, all four of whose grandparents 
were converts who journeyed from Eng- 
land to help build the promised land in 
Utah. He presents the elements of the 
conflict through characters which are 
authentic and convincing. Notable among 
these is the stern mother, Esther Burton 
Curtis, daughter of a Mormon pioneer, 
who is willing to do anything for her 
children except to allow them to lead their 


-own lives—a hateful individual, broken 


and disillusioned in the end because no 


one will quite be her automaton. Her 
second son, Burton, is also convincing as a 
person. Recently returned from his two- 


year mission in England, he struggles 


keep his religion, and yet to b 


Thus, by picture and story, the case is 
_ made for “The Unaccepted.” One is mz 
dramatically aware of the horro 


pated from certain of its shackles. He 
longs to please his mother; yet he must 
make his own choice of wife and occupa- | 
tion. These and others work out their 
destinies in the framework of 20th century 

Mormonism in the Utah which has become 
typically American. It is a well told story. 


A PLEA For NATIONAL UNITY 


The Houghton Miffin Company has 
done the cause of national unity a real 
service in the publication of One Nation 
(by Wallace Stegner and the Editors of 
Look. Pp. 340. $3.75). It is a tragic fact, 
as nearly everyone knows, that while we 
have been contending successfully in a 
military way against certain of the vile 
principles exemplified in the policies of 
our enemies, those same principles have 
been nurtured at home and have subtly 
insinuated their way into the thinking (or 
what passes for thinking) even of many 
of our allegedly intelligent citizens. We 
have fought to the death the concept of a 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere,” only to be confronted by a blatant >. 
“America First” or “America for Amer-~ | 
icans’ movement at home. We have fought - 
to the death the unspeakable Naziism- 
which reduced Jews to a _ sub-human | ‘ 
existence, only to see the deepening deter- 
mination on the part of a large portion of | 
our own citizenry to keep many Jews, 
and all Negroes, on a sub-human plane 


of living. ; : 

Forward looking persons, men of good eg 
will, are rightly convinced that if these = 
tendencies continue, the war is won in. ad 


vain. It has, in fact, been lost, if these 
same vile principles are to prevail; and ~ 
our enemies might as well have won a 
military victory. It makes little difference 
which side is victoriously vile. One Na- 
tion is a right good blow against racial, 
religious, and regional prejudice. ic ae y 

Since the prejudice which it attacks is 
against all reason, a mere appeal to rea- 
son, a merely intelligent approach, would 
not be sufficiently weighty to make any 
impression where it is most needed. Here- 
in lie the usefulness and value of such a> 
book as One Nation. This is not to say  __ 
that it is an unreasonable or unintelligent — 
book. On the contrary, it is constructed 
with a genuinely reasoned intelligence. — 
But the appeal is to the eye and the imagi- 
nation, and will therefore get home to a 
large number of people to whom m 
facts and figures would have little mean- . 
- . . Py tne 
ing. The truth is presented in strikin 
story and arresting picture, and so m: 
well reach those millions who wot 
rather look at a magazine or book 
read one. 


tragedy that follow upon an exclusiv 


devoted a chapter each are the Pacific 
races (Filipinos, Japanese, and Chinese 
in America), Mexicans, Amerindians, and 
Negroes. The final chapter, which deals 
with religious prejudice, treats Roman 
Catholics and Jews. One wonders why the 
most numerous religious body in the 
United States (the Roman Catholic 
Church) should be regarded as a minority 
group which needs special pleading or 
consideration. It seems to this reviewer 
that here the author leans backward to 
dispense special favors. Thus the Roman 
Catholics are spoken of as constituting the 
Church, other religionists as a sect or a 
church. (Note the upper and lower case.) 
Certainly it seems a little odd to treat the 
religious organization which has a tre- 
mendous plurality as if it were a strug- 
gling minority in need of the same kind 
of protection as the racial groups men- 
tioned. 

But this does not condemn the book— 
far from it. Reluctant as I usually am to 
say that a book ought to be read by every- 
body, I am tempted to do so concerning 
One Nation because of the timeliness and 
urgency of its theme. 


PREJUDICE IN ACTION 


Some of the disability, despair, and 
futility caused by prejudice and divisive- 
ness are poignantly expressed in A Street 
in Bronzeville, by Gwendolyn Brooks 
(New York: Harpers, 1945. Pp. 57. 
$2.00). So distinguished a poet and critic 
as William Rose Benet calls this slender 

~- volume “the work of a remarkable young 
poet.” In excellent verse she has sung of 
the repression of her race in the Black 
-___ Belt of Chicago, and of other matters, too. 
ES Here is good poetry that deserves to be 
read as such on its own merits; but here 
also is a social document that ought to 
ae bring shame to white folk. She pulls no 
_ punches in writing of the foibles of mem- 


a bers of her own race, nor does she gloss 


over the way in which the cards are always’ 


stacked against it in a society that is under 
white domination. “At the Hairdresser’s” 
_ illustrates the former type of frankness; 
_ the “Ballad of Pearl May Lee” exemplifies 
the latter. 

a Miss Brooks has an enviable command 
of language and great versatility i in verse 
construction. In this book one finds “paint- 
ing with a broad brush” on her lyric 
_ canvas; there are also lilting ballads. 
There are swift and _ incisive vignettes 
© which portray by subtle suggestion; and 
there are delicately chiseled sonnets. She 
thoroughly at home in_ traditional 
thm forms, and is yet willing to ex- 
riment in the patterning of verse. 


HE CHURCH AND Mopern Cutrure 


Church Assembly (English) 
ebted for the recent publication of a 
0 ie document entitled Towards 
lonversion of England (Westminster, 
Pp 172. One shilling). On the title 
e are informed that this is the 
of a Commission on. Evangelism 


1 by fe Archbishops of Cant 


‘o the Press and Publication Board of | 


problem of modern evangelism with special 
reference to the spiritual needs and pre- 
vailing intellectual outlook of the non- 


worshiping members of the community, 
and to report on the organization and 
methods by which such needs can most 
effectively be met.’ 


The Commission was composed of 50 
persons (under the chairmanship of the 
Bishop of Rochester), drawn from many 
elements in the population: lay and cleri- 
cal, civilian and military, male and female. 
The result of their joint labors is a study 
of deep and penetrating analysis, a pro- 
gram of statesmanlike vision, and recom- 
mendations of far reaching potentialities. 

We have here a factual discussion of 
the ills of society in'a modern great state, 
with an honest attempt to appraise their 
causes, symptoms, and cures. The con- 
temporary scene is extensively surveyed, as 
related to urban and rural situations, 
commercial and educational activities, 
various age-groupings of the population, 
and many other elements through which 
the problems may be studied in specific 
detail. The shortcomings and failures of 
the Church are frankly faced; and there 
is intelligent effort to integrate Christiani- 
ty (both as religion and as institution) to 
contemporary civilization. Because the 
problems in England seem to be basically 
the same as they are in the United States, 
this book may well be carefully studied 
by all planning, strategic, promotional, 
and evangelistic agencies in our branch of 
the Anglican communion, as well as by 
other bodies of Christians in America. 


HELps FoR PREACHERS 


The new volume of the annual book of 
suggestions for sermons and of sermon 
outlines, which the Pulpit Press has been 
issuing for some years, is now ready for 
distribution (The Pulpit Manual and 
Ministers’ Guidebook, 1946 edition. Edit- 
ed by Thomas H. Warner. Great Neck, 
N. Y.: The Pulpit Press. 1945. Pp. 96. 
$1.00). While the jacket makes a com- 
promise with liturgical practice by listing 
the Sundays of the Christian year under 
their traditional names, the book itself 
follows the suggestion of the Federal 
Council. In addition to a sermon topic 
and outline for every Sunday of the year, 
there is a list of suggestions for talks to 
children, based on the Book of Proverbs. 
There are also six evangelistic sermon- 
ettes (on texts from the Psalms); seven 
Lenten sermonettes (drawn from the first 
three chapters of Revelation) ; numerous 
outlines for funeral addresses; ahd a few 
sermons for special days. I suppose a book 
of this sort is invaluable to the clergy of 
non-liturgical communions. There are 
some splendid ideas in it that might be 
useful and suggestive to anyone. 


we are — The same publishers have recently sent 


forth Preaching In Time of Reconstruc- 
tion, by Andrew Watterson Blackwood 
(pp. 63. 50 cts.). In this little book the 
professor of homiletics at the aie 
rare on has made a study 
0 


Weg ie times 0 


who have “spoken with 


Barth, and Arthur J. Gossip. In each cd 
Dr. Blackwood has analyzed those el 
ments in the man’s own life, his time, h 
method, and his message, which have mac 
him a great preacher. 


CuHurRCcH “REUNION” 


The English firm of Adam and Charl 
Black has published a most useful book « 
reference for the student who would it 
quire into the history and present statt 
of efforts toward unity among Christia 
bodies (Unity and Reunion, a Bibliog 
raphy. By Henry R. T. Brandreth. Lor 
don, 1945. Pp. 159. 12s. 6d.). Fr. Branc 
reth has here made available to suc 
student the results of years of painstakin 
search for all documents dealing wit 
various phases of the subject. Books, se: 
mons, bibliographies, magazine article 
proceedings, resolutions, even prayer 
have been sought out and appropriatel 
listed. Careful classifications are mad 
preparatory to the listings, taking int 
account historical periods, plans, scheme 
denominations, etc. He has, moreove: 
written an interesting and instructive ir 
troduction. One is pleased to see hoy 
disproportionally influential the America 
Episcopal Church has been in recer 
decades, largely as a result of the Chicage 
Lambeth Quadrilateral (which originate 
in the General Convention of 1886), an 
of the Faith and Order movement (whic 
derived from a resolution passed in th 
1910 General Convention). The book : 
well indexed by subjects and by person: 


Prayer WitH AN AXE TO GRIND 


3. 


q 

The clew to the evil in one of the new 
books on prayer is set forth in the titl 
Change Your Life Through Prayer ( 
Stella Terrill Mann. New York: pee 
Mead & Company, 1945. Pp. 148. onl 
The whole purpose of prayer, as here se 
forth, is self-betterment—almost, if ne 
quite, self-aggrandizement. It attempts t 
show (even as the jacket blurb declares 
“how prayer and faith can be translate 
into health and finances.’ It is a mos 
dangerous book in the hands of one wh 
does not know that man is a sinner. |] 
begins nowhere and arrives nowher 
leaving the way strewn with false ideas | 
sinlessness. There is no knowledge 
redemption, nor conscious need for it. Or 
might think that the soul is to be satisfie 
with little more than temporal well being 


LiTurcicaL PRACTICE 


From the Canadian Cowley congr 
tion there continues to issue forth a st 
of useful and valuable booklets. The la 7 
is Readiness and Decency, my, Roland 
Palmer, SSJE, and John W. Hawk 
SSJE (Bracebridge, Ontario: The 
ley-Bracebridge Press, 1945. Pp. 
cts.). The sub-title, “A Simple Met 
Celebrating the Holy Communion” 
gestive of its function. Text and illust 
tions (the latter are by Ate 
exceedingly clear, 
to the young prie 
preparing for 

ri as 


Recent Religious Poetry 


the Rev. James Dyar Moffett 


By 


"NHE MOST engaging introduction 
to contemporary poetry, and itself a 
delightful example of the art, is an 

wy on Rime by Karl Shapiro. The 18th 

jury title is fitting to the mood and 
yner of the book. Although serious in 
erstanding and sensitive in apprecia- 

carrying his burden of knowledge 

4a gentleman, Mr. Shapiro has made a 

yough and lively survey of the modern 

.s, and his enthusiasm in their achieve- 

t brooks no denial. He has many things 

ay on the way, apart from his major 

“ern in their craftsmanship; one of 

‘2 incidental considerations is religious 

a: 


“All rime more or less 
das a religious ancestry, for man, 
fhe evidence says, is a believing being. 
dor does it follow that the civilized, 
[he secular and the profane in art 
nust fail 
cor lack of faith—thus too the evi- 
sence. 

/Vhat here pertains is the solicitude 

Df modern artists for their missing 
rods, 

Yur attitude of nervous self-defence 
Against the emotions roused by great 
jeltef. . . 2? 


that “more or less’ is as tantalizing as 
true; it defines the initial difficulty in 
‘king about religious poetry. The ques- 
is not only how much or how little 
zion makes a poem religious but further 
*t sort of religion and how it enters 
‘poem. 
Iost of the recent poets have tried 
r hand at religious poetry; that is, they 
2 written about religious matters. 
ir verse is evidence enough of their 
vious predilections, what with all its 
‘istian imagery and intimations of 
istian truth. These poets take their 
zion seriously—even publicly—but is 
t poetry religious? Is it not “less” 
zious than we expect? Mr. Shapiro has 
‘e words to say against such efforts: 


Dur purely literary use of Christ 

‘nm any cynical neo-Christian sense 

Xr even with that perfunctory good- 
will 

Which characterizes Tolerance.” 


ll recent poetry, therefore, which takes 
zion as its subject is not religious. 
ert Frost cannot be called religious 
n in his Masgue of Reason he allows 
to counsel Job in this fashion: “Next 
ou find yourself pressed on to one 
the committees) for the revision of 
ok of Prayer, put that in if it isn’t 
+ ape ‘Deliver us from committees.’ ” 
er is John Crowe Ransom a religious 
in writing, with his usual discrim- 
1 and wit, of “Our Two Worthies,” 
s the Paraclete and Saint Paul the 
enone in these poems provides 


Rector, St. John’s Church, Worthington, Ohio 


do not talk about love but their beloved; 
so religious poets spend their time on the 
object of their religion and not on religion 
itself. The poet chooses the particularities 
of experience for his field of work. Fur- 
thermore, poetry is religious by what it 
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does as well as by what it says. What it 
says is not meant to be heard as much as 
to be overheard. The temper of mind and 
discipline in imagination which are of 
religion must inspire and inform the re- 
ligious poem. 


Lord David Cecil has chosen and edited - 


in the Oxford Book of Christian Verse 
the religious poetry of England during 
seven centuries. It is the best in a distin- 
guished series of anthologies, not a page 
being squandered to inferior ability, with 
representative pieces from the various 
schools of sentiment and periods of religi- 
ous thought, all the way from the plain 
piety of the 13th century, through the 17th 
and its sophistications, through the middle 


years of the 19th century and its attempt . 


to make religion a poetry and poetry a 
religion. It is a slender volume, a reminder 
of the difficulty in writing of holy things. 
The 75 pages given to contemporary 
Christian verse—the most generous space 
given to a generation, save the age of 
Herbert and Donne, the golden day of 
English religious literature—is high praise 
for what our contemporaries have been 
able to do. They have paid their price of 
admission into such company, and they 
take their places with assurance.  =s_ > 

The generation before them can claim 


a 
CHURCH CALENDAR 


November 


Sendng next before Advent. 
St. Andrew. (Friday.) 


December — 


1. (Saturday.) 

2. First Sunday in ‘Advent. can ‘. 
9. Second Sunday in Advent. en 
16. Third Sunday in Advent. 
Nes er Dee. cas oa 


Religious Verse has gathered tees 
Series about 100 modern religio 


ys Praise, 
like. The arrangement is rather fe 

and fully a dozen of the pages h 
- merit. However, the book is the fir 
~ tempt to recognize the present 


opportunity for a 


only one poet of their rank, Force Stead. 
After him, in talent as in time, are Hillaire 
Belloc and Chesterton. It is not until we 
reach the Testament of Beauty by Robert 
Bridges and the later poetry of T. S. Eliot 
that we recognize the 20th century. Both 
of these poets are Catholic in the English 
way, and their work, far superior to the 
Christian verse of the last century, has 
been a major influence in the direction 
their younger colleagues have taken. 


TS. ELior 


Mr. Eliot, the founder and undisputed 
leader of the modern movement in poetry, 4 
has given his talent to the Church as few 
poets of our tradition have done. (Perhaps 
Dryden is nearest to him in devotion to the 
Church.) He has defended the Church in 
tract and broadside; he has defined the | 
Church’s mind in lectures and essays; but 
it is in his poetry that he is at his best. 
‘There he expresses in his broken, haunt- | 
ing music the truths of his faith. He has . 
brought to religion his talent as well as the 
skills he has mastered in other and earlier 
poetry. He might be called a devotional 
poet if we use that term with care, for he 
has devoted himself, limited his verse, to 
the Christian tradition: his words, meta- 
phors, and even his rhythms come from © | 
the Church, its Bible, its liturgy, its clas- mie 
sics. He has found in them the images r 
equivalent to his emotions. Fastidious, 
tense, oblique, his poetry is the sure reflec- 
tion of his orthodox religion. Four Quar- 
tets, his most recently published poetry, 


continues in the same style, but seems to yi 
be an advance in religious feeling and ‘s 
insight; in these he has gone to the early 


mystics, especially to St. John of the Cross, 
for his imagery. es 


-RutuH PIrter 


Next to Mr. Eliot in recent religious 
poetry is Ruth Pitter. Her verse is deli- 
cate and slight, at times plain and bare of __ 
ornament and at other times packed with aN 
obscure references and highly colored 
words. She lives far away from the main 
road of poetry, and few will find her, but — 
the effort will have its own reward. Her ir 
fine feminine insights, her sense of fresh- 
ness and wonder in religion, her subtle — 
transitions from the material to the spiri 
ual and from the earthly to the heaven 
—these make her poetry similar to that a 
Crashaw and four or five of her poems 
among the most appealing of our day. 

Norman Nicholson in his Anthology of 


little paper-bound book of the 


and has. edited them under topics ‘su 
“Man,” “Prophecy,” anc 


with religious verse 


critical assessment of what our contempo- 
raries have done. The reader will find 
here the best of the modern poets at their 
best, and the religious man will find en- 
couragement and renewal of his faith. 
At times the verse is light and the sen- 


timent gay: 


“God, you’ve so much to do 

“To think of, watch and listen to 

“That I will let or else go by 

“And lending ear and eye 

“Help you to watch how in the combe 
“Winds sweep dead leaves without a 
broom,” 


prayer 
poets) ; 
and our 


At other times the poetry is a 
(a form common among recent 
the only difference between it 
other prayers is the terseness of its lan- 
guage and its expression through imagery: 


“Give us hearts of flame 

“To burn against the cold 

“To burn against the old, the mortal chill 
“The quenching thrill 

“Of the fast-flooding tide. 

“Thou art Fire and Light 

“(Give us hearts of flame!) 

“Make us to burn like beacons 

“Tn defiance of ancient night. 

“Make us braziers in the cold streets of 
the cities 

“Make us lamps in Thy sanctuaries, 
“Make us candles to the Sacred Heart. 
“The world is lost, and is looking for 
the way.” 


A few months ago there was published 
a little book of Christmas poems, which 
would make glad the heart of any man who 
loves poetry and religion and who delights 
to see them together. It is another anthol- 
ogy, 4 Wreath of Christmas Poems. 
Tastefully printed and inexpensive, it 
would serve as an ideal gift. Opening with 
strong, contemporary translations of Vir- 
gil and Dante, it immediately selects the 
best of the nativity poems of Chaucer, 
Herrick, Ben Jonson, and Christina Ros- 
setti, and concludes with five contempo- 
raries. With such a collection at hand we 
can judge the better of the recent effort 
in the light of the past. The poetry of the 
last ten years does not seem out of place. 
Read this of Kenneth Patchen (and then 
read Christina Rossetti or Robert Her- 
rick in comparison and contrast: 


“J have lighted the candles, Mary... 
“How softly breathes your little son. 


“My wife has spread the table 

“With our best cloth. There are apples, 
“Bright as red‘ clocks, upon the mantel. 
“The snow is a weary face at the win- 
dow. 

“How sweetly does He sleep. 


“Into this bitter O Terrible 
Huntsman!’ 
“T say, and she takes my hand—‘Hush, 


“You will wake Him.’ ” 


world, 


“The taste of tears is on her mouth . 
“When I kiss her. I take an apple 

“And hold it tightly in my fist; 

“The cold, swollen face of war leans in 

. the window. 


“They are blowing out the candles, 
Miaty~. \., ' 
“The world is a thing gone mad tonight. 
“Oh hold Him tenderly, dear mother, — 
“For His is a kingdom in the hearts of 
men.” . ‘ 


This is a sample of ‘the younger poetry: 
of our day, poetry indigenous to our soil,’ 
“it 
12 
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The Annunciation 


Courtesy, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


(Mellon Collection). 


speaking our language, in the tone and 
mood of the times.. It must be judged as 
poetry: that is the first and ‘final test. No 
matter how religious it is in either inten- 
tion or effect, it must meet the demands of 
its craft; it must qualify as poetry. Poets 
now are bringing their skills and disciplines 
to the service of religion; it will be a loss 
if religion does not give them due atten- 
tion. ; i Wiiaibte Mich totais Ao ‘ 


en 


- Religion m cArt 


ant: 


Eyck (1385-1441) : 


By WALTER L. NATHAN 


FAN VAN EYCK had @ 
J rare good fortune, amor 

artists, to find recognitic 
and honor in his own lifetim 
The famous Flemish painte 
together perhaps with h 
brother Hubert about whom w 
know very little, perfected th 
technique of painting with oi 
which gave his works a bri 
liance far surpassing anythin 
produced by earlier artists. Fe 
more than a century after h 
death northern European pain 
ing remained under the inflt 
ence of his achievement. 

The beautiful Annunciatio 
in the National Gallery 1 
Washington, D. C., is one € 
the finest examples of his ar 
Flemish painters have bee 
criticized for often losing sigk 
of great pictorial forms in the} 
devotion to realistic detai 
They are, indeed, at their bes 
in intimate scenes such as thi 
where every carefully recorde 
detail has its place in the sym 
bolism of the whole, and helt 
create a mood of solemn dig 
nity. 

The angel’s gem-studded gai 
ment of shimmering red an 
gold brocade, his crown, scepte: 
and rainbow-colored wings a1 
fitting attributes of a heavenl 
messenger. Mary, in contrast, | 
dressed in a simple robe an 
mantle painted in a lovely shad 
of blue. The church interie 
with its fine perspective, rich] 
decorated columns, and _ tile 
floor with signs of the zodia 
and scenes from the stories ¢ 
David and Samson, has signif 
cant meaning as a setting fe 
the scene. 

It is almost as if the artis 
wants us to linger in admiratio 
of all these delicate beauties « 
detail which are so exactly ol 
served, and painted with sg 
much skill. He seems to kt 
gently leading us around th 
two figures into the daz 
recesses of the stately arches s 
that, instead of rushing in, w 
may witness from a respect 
distance the infinitely mysterion 
meeting. 

We see the dove, symbol ¢ 
the Holy Ghost, descend ¢ 
golden rays toward Mary wh 
listens to the smiling messenge 
and with humble gesture say: 

Ecce ancilla domini—Behol 
the handmaid of the Lord.” The painter h: 
piously set down the words of the angel 
greeting and Mary’s answer, the latter 
reverse to indicate the direction of spec 

Who can tell the thoughts that 
through Mary’s mind? Devotion 
reverence are mirrored in her face, and 
whole jewel-like picture echoes the q 
joy that fills her heart in this exquis 


moment of the coming of Grace. ~ 


The Living Chur 


“ F MAKING many books there is no end.” Fre- 

quently, when this quotation’ is used by someone, 

the implication is that it expresses a regrettable 

tte of affairs There are too many books; there is too much 
anter’s ink going to waste, and too much precious stock. 

Perhaps there is some truth in the implication; but it seems 
ismall enough price to pay for a free press. How much better 
sis to have too many books than it would be to me someone 
11 us that we could not print certain books, distribute 
thers after they were printed! It is far ae to have a 
‘ethora of books (even if some of them are not worth read- 
= and were not worth printing) than to have tyrannical 
‘strictions upon the output of publications. 

The Livinc CHurcu, through its “Books” department, 
des to take cognizance, week by week, of some of the books 
hich may be of interest to the FAMILY, and to tell a little 
cout them. As a periodical, we are grateful to the persons 
iho read such books and write their opinions of them. Some- 
mes the name signed to a review is one that is great and 
ell known throughout the Church; sometimes it is that of 
1 obscure and slightly known person. In either case the 
‘viewer has given an honest estimate of a book and is pass- 


Be @ bg A LL 


Of Many Books 


ing his view along to the rest of the Famity. Sometimes a 
member of the FAMILY agrees with what has been said; and 
we are so informed promptly by mail. But the mails carry all 
kinds of opinion; sometimes a member of the FAMILy heartily 
dislikes what has been said about a book. 

All this is as it should be. 


It would be a dull family in 
which 


all members thought uniformly. It must be a dull 
Church in which there is no divergence in view. Certainly it 
would be utterly foreign to the genius of Anglicanism! 

This week we are offering the opinions of our reviewers 
on an especially large number of books. We hope these opin- 
ions will be found interesting, stimulating, and useful. Perhaps 
they may give some help in the impending task of Christmas 
shopping. 

In addition to the reviews, there are special articles by 
the Rey. James Dyar Moffett and the Rev. Hewitt B. Vin- 
nedge, book editor, as well as a timely discussion of books for 
children by Kathrin V. Johnston. All in all, the issue contains 
comments on more than 60 books. Add to these THE Livine 
CuHurcH, THE ANNUAL, the Bible, and the Prayer Book and 
your selection of religious publications for yourself and your 
friends at this season will be tolerably complete! 


A Newspaper Looks at Religion 


| Newspaper editorials on religion are 


rare enough, but newspaper editorials Here are some: 


of their status, progress or decline. 


nized as sins not inferior in the sight of 


God to the sins of the flesh? 


of the religious penetration and insight 
of the following from the Antigo, Wis., 
Daily Journal for September 14th, are 
even rarer. Churchmen take pride in 
the fact that the editor, Earle S. Hol- 
man, is a communicant of St. Ambrose’s 
Church, Antigo, whose religion finds 
effect in his secular profession. 


Church Membership 


HURCH membership in the 

C United States has reached an all- 

time high of 72,492,699 persons, 

an increase of 3,991,483 in two years, 

according to the yearbook of American 
Churches. 

The gain has been hailed with ex- 
pressions of gratification by many 
clergy and laymen, and rightly so, but 
it may give rise to unjustified optimism 
and even deadening complacency. Mem- 

_ bership gains do not necessarily , reflect 
corresponding gains in vitality or in 
Christian zeal. When membership is 
accepted lightly and permitted to be- 
come perfunctory, when it is sought for 
social advantages or under the supposi- 


tion that it confers “respectability,” 
rising membership figures have little 
significance. 


There are other tests adherents of 
_ Christian churches can apply to them 
which would be much more - revealing 


Are church members showing in- 
creased consciousness of the obligation 
as well as the privilege of regular pub- 
lic worship, and that the obligation 
derives from the first part of the Sum- 


'mary of the Law; “Thou shalt love the 


\ 


\ 


are increased as church discipline is 


Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind.” 
“And thy neighbor as thyself” is too 
often the only part remembered. If the 
first part is habitually ignored the sec- 
ond is not long heeded. 

Are church members showing in- 
creasing discontent with the minimum 
of religious knowledge. imparted to 


them in childhood, much of which has 


been forgotten through failure to build 
anything on it; and striving to grow, 
both in knowledge and discernment? 


Are more of them working out the — 


implications of Christian doctrines, 
accepting them, not only for living the 
personal life, but as well for the mould- 
ing of the social, economic and political 
orders? 

Do church members Por more 
realization that self-discipline is 
quired for the sustenance of a devo- 
tional life; that religion can yield no 
joy where its obligations are evaded; 
that the responsibilities of self- Hiecane: 


relaxed? 


-bleness and self-righteousness _ recog- 


re—_ 


Are pride, - covetousness, wacarter aa 


Is there greater recognition that 
when there is no growth in the Chris- 
tian life decay has set in, and that dis- 
inclination to extend Christian privi- 
leges to others reveals either doubt of 
their value, or selfishness? 

Is what we boast as “tolerance” only 
indifference, or real appreciation ot 
good in another’s differing faith with 
desire to yield it, and its adherents, 
their just due? 

In the Christian congregations are 
the responsibilities of office, choir, 
Sunday schools and organizations being 
more widely shared through rotation, 
or does a small group have to shoulder ~ 
them year after year because no one 
else will assume them, and the faithful — 
few can be depended on not to let things 
drift? 

_ Does support of the church bear some 
appreciable relation to personal expen- 
ditures for self-gratification in luxuries 
and entertainment and to dues for sec- 
ular organizations, or does, the church 


get what is left over after all these 


have been attended to? 

No body of Christians can come ofa 
with a perfect score on these tests, an 
it is not expected, but when they are 
tempted to “rest at ease in Zion” with 
eyes closed to their shortcomings a 


take too much Popes pas mee ps | 


Juvenile Literature in 1945 


T IS interesting in a survey of a new 
Wisc’ juvenile books (or of other 
types of literature, for that matter) 
to look for any trend which may be evi- 
dent among them. T'rend is, of course, a 
word to be treated with wariness. Let a 
man find but two similar pegs on which 
to hang his deductions, literary or other- 
wise, and he is off on the scent of a trend. 
However, there is no doubt that the 
juvenile publications which are just now 
making their appearance do display a 
certain harmonious confusion, an order in 
variety where, though all things differ, all 
agree. And the golden thread of that order 
is, without question, social awareness. 
For a good many years, of course, 
children’s books have reflected the general 
tendency toward realism. Many an adult 
__ who spent precious childhood hours with 
Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen has 
lamented the fact that the child of today 
meets: all his magic through the practi- 
cal wonders of the machine. These adults 
will be delighted to know that two of the 
| five titles to appear this season in The 
Illustrated Junior Library, Grosset and 
~ _Dunlap’s new exquisitely illustrated series 
is of juvenile classics, are Andersen’s Fairy 
“a Tales (Arthur Szyk, illustrator), and 
 Grimm’s Fairy Tales (Fritz Kredel, illus- 
trator). They will also rejoice over Old 
_ Peter’s Russian Tales (by Arthur Ran- 
_ some, New York: Thomas Nelson, 1945. 
Pp. 334. $2.00). But this newer tendency 
toward social awareness shows the child 
_ that he and his contemporaries dwell in a 
very large world, a world in which he is 
_ important, but neither more nor less im- 
_ portant than everyone else around him. 
Even the very youngest child may look at 
the interesting pictures in Esther Brenn’s 
Book For Baby (New York: Macmillan, 
1945. Pp. 40. $1.00) and see his prototype 
not only eating and sleeping but also 
ting along with other children. If he is a 
beyond the baby age he will enjoy This 
the Bread that Betsy Ate (by Irma 
nton Black, New York: Wm. R. 
paine,, 1945, Pp, 327 $1.25) which 
the loaf of bread on his table back 
its origin in the ground and introduces 
m to the farmer, the miller, the baker, 
and many other fellow human beings on 
he is dependent. But the best of © 
ally conscious books for the very 
s Let’s Do Better (Monro Leaf, 
via: Lippincott, 1945. Pp. 80. 
ere th 


oly picture of primitive people in 
ye all ae omer of what some 
with | 


e five year old sees a 
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we learn to get along together and do 
better next time. It is not only the five 
year old who meets a challenge in this 
book; the adult who reads it to him finds 
that it is written for his benefit as well. 


SocraAL History 


History, with all its social implications, 
is being made palatable to the juvenile. 
Our Country's Story (Frances Cavanah, 
Chicago: Rand, McNally and Co., 1945. 
Pp. 72. $250) is designed for the five to 
nine year old, with vivid characterizations 
of prominent figures in United States his- 
tory. And the role of the individual in 
government is brought down to the under- 
standing of the ten year old in We Are 
the Government (Mary Elting, New 
York: Doubleday Doran, 1945. Pp. 96. 
$2.00). This book makes legal activity in 
Washington fascinating. And if the adult 
in the house is not certain as to how a bill 
becomes a law or what the Federal govern- 
ment does about conservation, he might do 
well to borrow the book from Junior. 

Juvenile books about great historical 
characters appear perennially, of course, 
and have done so since long before Par- 
son Weems thrust his unctuous little 
George Washington upon the youthful 
citizenry of the United States. But there 
is no undue sense of moral inference in 
the 1945 biographies for children. They 
follow the demands of the new type of 
adult biography by being accurate and 
full of human interest. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis, is presenting a series called 
Childhood of Famous Americans. There 
are already 19 biographies in this series 
with the promise of more to come. 

Henry’s Lincoln (by Louise A. Ney- 
hart, New York: Holiday House, 1945. 
Pp. 50. $1.50) is another heartwarming 
story and it has very definite social im- 
plications. It can hardly be classed as 
biographical, although it does concern one 
afternoon in the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
the afternoon of August 27, 1858, when 
he debated Douglas in Freeport, III. 
Young Henry goes to the debate wearing 
a Douglas button. But in the course of 
the speech-making, he realizes that men, 
no matter what their color, should never 
be in slavery to other men. And when he 
returns home to tell his parents about the 
debate, he is no longer wearing the Doug- 
las button. | ca ya yo 


CHILpREN ok OrHeER LaNps 
Stories about children in other lands or 


in their own way. 


$2.00), and it makes the young reade: 
conscious of the geography of the south 
western part of the United States. But i 
is not simply a tale told to depict th 
quaint customs of the Mexican people. I 
is the story of a very real Mexican famil} 
as seen against a United States back: 
ground. And it presents and solves th 
problem of living together with a toler 
ance, wisdom, and simplicity that migh: 
well inspire our diplomats who are grap: 
pling with the same problem. Petar’: 
Treasure (by Clara Ingram Judson, Bos: 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1945. Pp 
186. $2.00) is another book which inter- 
prets foreign-born children who take thei 
place in an American scene. This smal 
book is a lesson in racial understanding, i! 
there ever was one. For young Petar, < 
Dalmatian, comes to Biloxi, Miss., and is 
charmed by the first American he meets 
a small Negro boy known as G.W. Thei1 
friendship is rich and wholesome, as all 
such interracial friendships could be 1 
there were no definite education in in- 
tolerance. 

Another book in this category which 
appeared this autumn is Nick and Nan in 
Yucatan (by Alan Crane, New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1945. Pp. 32. 
$2.00). The story is trivial, but it leaves 
a pleasant warmth of interracial under- 
standing with the reader. And the illus- 
trations (lithographs done by Mr. Crane) 
are lovely enough to make the book a 
treasure. Pearl Buck has again done he1 
part in making us conscious of the human 
qualities of our Chinese neighbors. She 
presents Yu Lan, Flying Boy of China 
(New York: John Day, 1945. Pp. 60. 
$1.50) to young readers and they may 
discover that he, just like ten year old 
boys in this country, is passionately in 
love with airplanes. Hilla of Finland (by 
Geneva de Malroy, New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1945. Pp. 287. $2.50) 
and Elvia of Panama in The Forgotten 
Finca (by Christine von Hazen, New 
York: Nelson, 1945. Pp. 164. $2.50) are 
two more foreign friends who arrived of 
the bookshelves this season and who should 
help toward international understandin 


MIscELLANEOUS~ oe 


There are many titles which defy < 
effort to make them follow a trend an 


vareness after all. Where better could 
‘ividuals learn the art of codperative 
yng than in a democratic preparatory 
hool ? The Mudhen is full of good 
rrtsmanship, fair play, loyalty to friends 
‘| school. For the teen-age girl Bram- 
— Bush (by Marguerite Dickson. New 
‘rk: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1945. 
270. $2.00) should be well toward 
_ top of her Christmas list. The heroine 
ithis story is a rather bad-tempered 
ring girl who learns by trial and error 
-t she is a much happier person if she 
ss something for someone else than she 
lif she sits at home and mopes. And 
ery little girl between the ages of eight 
1 thirteen should read Sibby Botherbox 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. Philadelphia: 
ppincott, 1945. Pp. 174. $2.00). Any 
dd who has ever had an imaginary play- 
ste will recognize Sibby at once. The 
eents of an imaginative child would 
well to read this book, too, because 
rre is a beautiful characterization of the 
tt of adult who really understands 
ddren. Both boys and girls will enjoy 
se Black Spaniel Mystery (Betty Ca- 
ana. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
ess, 1945. Pp. 221. $2.00), and if its 
ading starts a youngster on the path that 
bikes hing a detective story fan, who is to 
ny that he will meef the most intellectual 
-companions when he arrives? 
‘A non-fiction book which will be fasci- 
cing to the adolescent girl is Future 
rfect (by Bernice Bryant. Indianapolis: 
-bbs-Merrill Co., 1944. Pp. 232. $2.00). 
ae subtitle of this book is 4 Guide to 
sonality and Popularity for the Junior 
iss. Mrs. Bryant herein tackles all the 
mmon problems of girlhood from health 
d cleanliness to good table manners and 
es it with such a light touch that her 
ader enjoys it—even the reader who 
suld turn a deaf ear to the same advice 
5m mother. “Good manners are kind- 
sses,” emphasized Mrs. Bryant, “and 
> first place to practice them is at home!” 
nd it doesn’t sound stuffy—not in the 
ay in which she says it. This book should 
ove a blessing to the distracted parents 
the 15 year old girl who is having a 
ficult time with the process of growing 


Another blessing to both parent and 


ild is Caroline Horowitz’s Child’s 
-easury of Things-To-Do (New York: 
art Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 192. $2.50). 
tween the covers of this book are the 
structions for more than 100 things that 
n be done by children of all ages. Every 
tivity described can be done with ma- 
rials on hand i in the ordinary household. 
here are “things-to-do” for the very 
ung, for the bigger child, for the child 
10 is sick in bed; and all are fun. Any 
e of them should, keep the children busy 
1g enough for mother to write. a letter 
read a chapter in a novel or, perhaps, 
do both. This is a book which, definitely, 
ould be awarded some sort of prize. 

All the books so far discussed have been 
cular in theme. A small book which also 
secular, but which has very warm 
ritual overtones is T'urkey for Christ- 
1s (by Marguerite de Angeli. Philadel- 
: Westminster Press, 1944. Pp. 46. 
cts.). The author captures the joy of 
part of a family, the fun of sharing 
erty. This is a peck 


for a happy child; a lonely child would 
grow lonelier still with the reading of it. 

Another book, quite different in quality, 
but also on the borderline of the secular, 
is The Redcrosse Knight (by Sister Mary 
Charitina. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1945. Pp. 125. $3.00). This is Book I of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene rewritten for 
children. Any adult who found Spenser 
rather difficult to read (and are there not 
many such?) may find to his amazement 
that the great classic is really very charm- 
ing. Both child and adult will like the 40 
lovely illustrations done by Jeanyee Wong. 
The book is designed for the eight to 12 
year old. His younger brother or sister 
will enjoy another Sheed and Ward offer- 
ing, New Six O'Clock Saints (by Joan 
Windham, 1945. Pp. 150. 75 cts.). This is 
a happy little book which makes the busi- 
ness of Being-a-Saint very practical and 
not at all impossible. “But it is a happy 
thing to be near to God” said St. William 
when he was reproved because he was not 
solemn nor long-faced enough. “It is a 
lovely thing and a glad thing, and I 
couldn’t be solemn and grave.” Nor could 
the reader who meets the joyous saints 
presented in Miss Windham’s little book. 

The last title to be considered in this 
brief survey is The Book of Books (edited 
by Wilbur Owen Sypherd. New York: 
Knopf, 1944. Pp. 450. $3.00). This is an 
abridgement of the King James version of 
the Holy Bible, designed “to make it better 
known and better understood by English- 
speaking boys and girls.” There is’ much 
rich and understandable editorial com- 
ment by Dr. Sypherd which helps to inter- 
pret the more difficult passages. And the 
absence of chapter and verse divisions adds 
greatly to the readability of this book. 
There is no doubt that many a young per- 
son who might neyer open _a Bible except 
by official compulsion will enjoy reading 
The Book of Books. In this volume we 
certainly meet the frend toward social 
awareness that was discussed in the open- 
ing paragraphs of this article. All the 
roots of social consciousness, all the rules 
for living together are herein presented. 
It is: indeed a gratifying evidence of good 
will» toward the young reader when a 


‘scholar and a publisher collaborate in the 


presentation of such a work. 
Wars have been fought for a number of 
reasons—not the least of which is the lack 


_of understanding which may exist between 


peoples who are obliged to live near each 


other. Today everyone is our neighbor, and © 


misunderstandings that seemed of small 
importance yesterday take on a new and 
terrifying relevance. Wars may be fought 
again because of these same misunder- 
standings. But it is evident that the writers 
of our children’s books are going to prevent 
them if they can. Nowhere can propaganda 
be used more effectively than in juvenile 
publications. So long as this propaganda 


directs our children toward the under- | 


standing and appreciation of his - fellow 
human beings, let us be grateful to the 
makers of books. And let us give their 
wares to our children at Christmas time. 
They are more enduring than the tanks 
and guns that have found their way beneath 
the Christmas tree these past few years. 
Besides, our children have no need for 
tanks and guns now. The trend i is toward 
peace. 
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Wartime 
Mission 
im Spain 

1942-1945 


BY CARLTON HAYES, FORMER 
AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN 


The first fully authentic report of 
our policy in regard to Spain: a 
personal account of Ambassador 
Hayes’ role in ensuring Spain’s 
neutrality and aid to the Allies. 
Enlivened by descriptions of the 
country and Hayes’ associates, it 
is a readable story as well as a sig- 
nificant document. $3.00 


All God’s 
Children 


BY ARMOND E. COHEN 


A young American rabbi explains 
simply and candidly who the Jew 
is and what he wants, describes his 
religion, customs, and _ attitudes. 
Here are the facts which can pro- 
vide a basis for interracial under- 
standing. $1.50 


The Coming 
Great Church 


BY THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Believing that ecclesiastical isola- 


tionism, like that of nations, is | 


doomed, Canon Wedel of Washing- 
ton Cathedral reexamines the his- 
tory and doctrine of the Church, 
seeking a road to Christian unity. 


$2.00 


A Knight 
There Was 


BY MARY ENGLAND 


Rare Peuuty and universal appeal _ 
mark this story of a young British 


soldier, his death in battle, and his | | 


mother’s and father’s search, 


through pain and bewilderment, for - oe 
understanding. +a ; 
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THE MADONNA IN ART WHERE ART 


BOOKLET 


Contains a choice se- 
lection of 17 radiant 
color prints of the 
best-loved Madonna 
paintings of all time. 


Presents illuminat- 
ing facts about each 
artist and his master- 
piece. An inexpen- 
sive and lovely pres- 
ent. Single copies are 
15 cents each, with 
envelope. 


Size, 314 x 614" 


Suggestions for yowr 


A CHRISTMAS MANGER SET 


This is the box in which is packed 
a brightly colored Christmas Na- 
tivity set. There are seventeen 
pieces, including scenery, animals 
and people for the Christmas and 
Epiphany scene. Each piece is cut 
from durable cardboard, and con- 
tains a strong, interlocking stand- 
up back. A very reverent and dec- 
orative set. $1.50 


As OR ORT 


By C. AVERY MASON 


This book by the recently 
consecrated Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Dallas contains six 
constructive essays on the 
very important problem of 
freedom. What true free- 
dom involves in terms of 
man’s relation to man, and 
to God and Christ is lucidly discussed. Dr. Mason’s book 
is commended to all those who recognize that the well- 
being of the world depends upon the establishment of a 
world order based upon freedom and righteousness. 


$1.00 


PERSONAL CROSSES- ie Goa, 18” Chain LU MIN OU: 


CROSS 


501—Plain 500—2851 501—1426 
1 inch Cross 13/4” Cross 1 inch Cross 914" ivory plastic. No. 
(No Chain) $4.00 $10.00 $9.00 100 Cross .... . $1.00 


20% Jewelry Tax Additional 


MOREHOUSEzGORHAM CO. 
14 EAST 41st STREET * NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Gan 
LUMINOUS PARSON 


CRUCIFIX By FRANCIS W. 

READ 
914" ivory plastic cruci- A book for serv- i | 
fix for wall. Figure and icemen here and iJ hosp 5 
THS shield are gold-dip- abroad is this one Na eiong 
ped. No. 200C . . . $2.00 whichtellstheex, 9 =“ = | 


citing expericnces 

of a cheerful Army chaplain who served as “spiritual main- 
tenance” man to G.I.’s of the Seventh Division in the 
Aleutian and Marshall Island campaigns. $1.50 | 


KITCHEN 
PRAYER 
PLAQUE 


“Lord of all pots 
and pans and 
things...” so be- 
gins this lovely 
kitchen prayer. 


PERSONAL CROSSES This laminated 


plaque is in soft 


All are 14k Gold with 18” Gold Chains , rich colors and ; 
OP—2851 501C—1126 501P—1426 spe a unique Be 
a ‘ : 3 i sive gift for kitchen. Si Roi 
‘16 Cross 1 inch Crucifix 1 inch Cross 634" e830" Mah bch a = 5 She : 
$10.00 $10.00 $9.00 


20% Jewelry Tax Additional 


IN EVERY 
YRNER SING 


JOSEPH W. CLOKEY BOOKMARK 


Faith, Hope and Charity Book- 
mark for Bible or hymnal. In 
gift box. No. 9366R Sterling 
Silver .... . $2.00;complete 


book gives an under- 
ing and appreciation of 
‘t of musical worship, so 
he man in the pews may 
an intelligent knowl- 
of what constitutes the 
and the bad in church 
c. This book will be 
1 especially helpful as a 
for the laymen and am- 
musicians who serve the small church. 50 cents 


20% Jewelry Tax Additional 
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REV. HEWITT B. 


A New Biography of Our Lord 


Tue Human Lire or Jests. By John 
Erskine. New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1945. Pp. 248. $3.00. 

It seems impossible that John Erskine 
is in his mid-sixties; there has always been 
and still remains an indestructible youth 
about him which makes one forget the 
years necessary for the flowering of his 
great scholarship in literature and music, 
those years as professor at Columbia, 
those later labors for the Juilliard School, 
his directorship of the Metropolitan 
Opera, his amusing if somewhat shocking 
novels about Helen of Troy and Eve and 
Galahad, his many critical essays; makes 
one think of him still as ‘a young man of 
tomorrow.” Despite the care and scholar- 
ship in this, his latest work and his first 
religious book, it is that same note of 
youth, of eager interest, which character- 


izes The Human Life of Jesus. 


cs careful reading shows that behind this 

' Life there are long years of Bible reading 
and careful weighing of the same by an 
experienced literary critic. One recalls that 


f at one time Dr. Erskine was superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school of St. Agnes’ 
_. Chapel and later a warden of Trinity 


Parish, New York. But even superintend- 
7 _ ents and vestrymen do not always read the 
Gospels much; nor are many of them able 

to bring to their reading such an acute 

: intelligence as John Erskine’s; nor do 
many men possess his gift of writing 

vibrant and wholly unaffected prose such 
as makes this book move as fast as any of 
his novels. 

He is concerned with the human life of 
our Lord, but he makes plain on the very 
first page that “the central doctrine of 
- Christianity is the Incarnation”; this is 
the human life of God. Dr. Erskine is a 
complete kenoticist. He believes, in other 
words, that in His human life the incar- 
nate Son utterly divested Himself of the 
_ prerogatives of deity; that Jesus shared all 
limitations that are essential to us, includ- 
ing our ignorance; that in His manhood, 
as He grew, He discovered (so to speak) 


His preéxistent and eternal godhood. 
There are those who deem this to be here- 
sy; but hardly any dispassionate student 
ol the Gospels can think otherwise; and it 
is a doctrine logically compatible with the 
Nicene Creed. At any rate, this is no 
‘humanist” book, but a book written by 
| believing Catholic layman, though cer- 


erhaps, that Dr. Erskine had not 
pped over the Last Supper so hastily. 
resultant sense of his having here too 


hool ‘of thought, 
od book it is, 


VINNEDGE, PH.D., EDITOR 


= This is the first impression. A more’ 


part to adorn the tale by fictional inter- 
ludes or other literary tricks. 

This reviewer has no hesitation in say- 
ing that he knows few books on the life 
of Our Lord as good as this for reading 
by modern laypeople, especially men. As 
for the clergy, they will find here fresh 
material for use in sermons. 

It is too bad that the book is priced so 
high as to appeal only to “the carriage 
trade.” Morrow and Company, whose first 
venture in religious books this is, do not 
perhaps quite understand their market. 
Pricing it at $2.00 they would have had 
five times the sale, at least, that they will 
get at $3.00. Perhaps before too long we 
may have a reprint at a lower price. One 
hopes so, for the book will have a long 
sale. BERNARD IppINcs BELL. 


God Reigns in Changing World 


Gop Is Nor Dean. By Bernard Iddings 
Bell. New York: Harpers. Pp. 185. 
$1.50. 


These are very old lessons, but they 
were perhaps never more needed than 
they are in the 20th century age of gen- 
eral wars. So fast does this modern world 
move, that they are clearly more needed 
now than they were five months ago when 
Fr. Bell wrote his preface and handed this 
little book to his publisher. 

Fr. Bell is one of a very few semi- 
popular writers whose voice is a serious 
voice. He recognizes that ours is in many 
ways an evil time and that the traditional, 
the Christian, the eternal methods of treat- 
ing evils are not less applicable to our 
modern world, and even to God’s coun- 
try, than they were to the world of our 
ancestors 30 or 60 generations ago. 

The miracle which brought a consider- 
able part of the people of the world to 
profess the Christian faith was apparently 
achieved without any concessions to the 
empire of sports and luxury, pride and 
idolatry, triviality and _ irresponsibility 
that the Roman empire presented in the 
first three centuries of our era. Accord- 
ing to every worldly -recipe for success, 
Christianity historically should have been 
a failure. In his book, Dr. Bell suggests 
that modern civilization—which now en- 
compasses the entire globe—is hardly less 
trivial and irresponsible, hardly less 
worldly, frivolous, and proud than the Ro- 
man civilization under the empire. Modern 
civilization is saved from idolatry, as it 


ny by no uncritical one. One might prevailed in the time of Augustus, only 


by the faith that was then born into 


ld can be rede 
the cla 


_ sought with an ardor greater perhaps 


“Between modern civilization and Chi 
tianity there must be, if the Church is 
be faithful to God in Christ, not a se 
of easy compromises and polite ‘coéper 
tions’ but rather a dialectic opposition.” 

It is a hard doctrine. Yet the histori: 
who suggests that the course of histo 
supplies valid reasons for espousing ; 
easier one, would be, in my judgment, 
charlatan. 


Dovus.Le-EpcED Sworp 


Dr. Bell writes as a Christian. H 
sword is double-edged. He spares neith 
the common run of Churchman nor f¢ 
good agnostic. As a Christian, writing 
the hope of the advent of a Christi 
society, yet writing for a popular audience 
he should not be asked to cast a wider n 
than he has thrown; he should not | 
asked to reduce to simplicity a wor 
vastly more complicated than it is bout 
to appear in a work of the kind he h 
written. One hopes that his readers w 
be many and that they will be carried ¢ 
by his words to probe more deeply in 
the work of the mind during the last ! 
years, some of which has an importa 
relation to Dr. Bell’s doctrine. Consid 
what has happened during this half ce 
tury, since the youth of T. E. Hulme, 
whom Dr. Bell speaks with admiration 
his preface. Consider what has happe ‘ 
not in terms of newspapers, receiving st 
and pictures that you read, hear and see- 
these will tell you none of all this, 
never perhaps have the thought and 
that matter been cut off so complete 
from a public as they are the Americé 
public today. The “best informed pub! 
in history” is in many ways the wor 
informed public on matters of the min 
Consider what has happened rather — 
terms of the seekers after truth. In spi 
of the inanity, the frivolity, the war ar 
destruction, seekers after truth remai 
Their search has been rewarded wi 
much rich fruit, though few have seen | 
fewer still have tasted it, and almost noi 
has digested it. > 

In philosophy, with the later Bergsc 
and his two great pupils, Hulme himse 
and Maritain, with Gilson in his mo 
philosophical writings, the conception 
metaphysics has been changed fundamel 
tally. After four centuries of increasit 
confusion, the line of tradition concernir 
metaphysics, broken after the Renaissanc 
has been restored. In letters, the late P 
Valéry managed to achieve, in spite of } 
religious uncertainty, a measure of t 
certainty, integrity, and finality which 


almost any of his predecessors for se 
centuries. In the fundamental - 
sciences, the conception of the u 
which had persisted since the time of 
ton, has been overturned by th 

discoveries of the past 50 years. The 
shown the folly of taking it for 
that the universe of matter, s 
ime is ultimate, =e 
Under our very noses th 

e of art and e 
ed gaat 


m with the ordinary run “of Church- 
and the good agnostic. 

’€ price is a reconsideration of all the 
itments that go with the vocations 
low, as writers or teachers, as jour- 
s or financiers, as labor union or 
zal leaders. Each of us will have to 
er what he does, not on the assump- 
chat it is right because it pays, wins 
val, or publicity, fits in with the cus- 
1of his associates and with his own 
ing and habits, but on the assumption 
it is for these reasons wrong. If and 
} men are able to act in the belief that 
inery and mechanics have liberated 
from the cultural, educational, social, 
economic consequences of machinery 
mechanics, they will have taken a 
ve step toward understanding each 
, toward making humanity a single 
y and toward the redemption upon 
1 all the rest depends. 

JouHn U. NEF. 


ae Peace That Is Yet to Begin 


PONS FOR PEACE. By Thomas P. Neill. 
lwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. 
. 234. $2.50. 


ANATOMY OF PeEacr. By Emery 
ves. New York: Harpers, 1945. Pp. 
», $2.00. 


GING Our Wortp TocerHer. By 
niel Johnson Fleming. New York: 


‘ibners, 1945. Pp. 155. $2.00. 


RICA'S PLACE IN THE Wor p. By 
thaniel Peffer. New York: Viking 
ess, 1945. Pp. 277. $2.75. 


oksellers report that books on “the 
” are selling better now than they 
while the wars were still being 
it. This is not to be wondered at, for 
when the shooting was over did many 
e wake up to the fact that the nations 
vithout a strategy for peace, as child- 
n approaching it as they were in the 
m between World War I and World 
Il. The revelation of new weapons 
he realization of the carnage wrought 
by, culminating in the terror-provok- 
itomic bomb, brought home to vast 
ers, whose whole attention had been 
ntrated on “winning the war,” the 
that a “next war” means bitter de- 
tion of civilization and _ possibly 
‘ration of the race. Add to the im- 
it threat an understanding of the real 
icter of the much touted United 
yns Covenant, and it is no marvel that 
books as those here under review are 
read with growing avidity, and 
d about and preached about. 
. Fleming’s book (Bringing Our 
ld Together) is full of the highest 
nents, of hope for peace to be pro- 
d chiefly by an Ecumenical Church 
1 Roman Catholicism conveniently 
ooked) which will give a word of 


ng while natural man moves inevita- | 


ito the millenium. The trouble with 
ately retired professor in the Union 
logical Seminary is that to him the 
em of peace seems much more simple 
in fact it is. He ignores the growing 
r of secularism, the decreasing 
rity of a Christianity denatured by 


compromise, the dreadful reality of human 
sin; he feels sure that since all peoples 
are coming to know one another better in 
this “one world,” they will inevitably 
come to love one another more. For this 
belief there is no evidence. Dr. Fleming’s 
trust in the goodness and ever betterness 
of man blinds his eyes to manifest facts 
about international life today; and_ this 
renders the well-meant book scarcely more 
than a belated echo of Liberal Protes- 
tantism, of what was once but is no more 
the current mood at Union. 

The Anatomy of Peace is very differ- 
ent. It has one contention, well developed 
and argued for, namely that the nation- 
state is as outworn and dangerous to man 
as would be survival into our day of the 
shotgun government of the vigilantes on 
the American frontier. It is essentially 
lawless, says this penetrating journalist, to 
allow a nation to make unilaterally its 
own law for governance of its interna- 
tional conduct. There must be, in an inte- 
grated world like ours, the establishment 
of a law which will govern all nations 
alike. If a reign of law cannot come about 
by common consent and democratic meth- 
ods, then it must and will come by con- 
quest. “The modern Bastille [which must 
be stormed] is the nation-state, no matter 
whether the jailers are conservative, 
liberal, or socialist.” Communism, Mr. 
Reves insists, is not revolutionary; Russia 
is only old fashioned nationalist with a 
new yell and a new flag. Naturally from 
these premises Mr. Reves reasons that 
the United Nations Covenant is danger- 
ous rubbish. It assumes that a nation has 
the “sovereign right” to do as it pleases 
if it can get away with it; such a covenant 
is provocative of war. “We have played 
long enough with internationalism. What 
is needed is universalism, a creed and a 
movement clearly proclaiming that its pur- 
pose is to create peace by a legal order 
between men beyond and above the existing 
nation-state structure.” 

Mr. Reves’ book deserves to be read by 
those who form Christian opinion; there 
is grave danger that the Church will con- 
fuse the United Nations Covenant with 
the Christian Gospel. Suppose Mr. Reves 
is right; suppose the new Covenant col- 
lapses like the old League. One recalls Sir 
Alfred Zimmern’s remark that when the 
Church confounded the League with 
Christendom, as once it seemed to do, it 
“confused politics while the alliance lasted 
and prejudiced religion when the dream 
was broken.” This is distinctly a book to 
be read; it is ahead of the times, but the 
future may be shorter than we think. 


CoL_p SHOWER 


If one deems Mr. Reves perhaps a bit 


rhetorical, one should turn to Dr. Peffer 
(International Relations at Columbia) for 
a good cold shower of facts. Not that he 
disagrees with Mr. Reves; they agree 
utterly; but Dr. Peffer is as specific and 
as unexcited as Mr. Reves is general and 
urgent. America has four choices, so Dr. 
Peffer thinks (and establishes by sound 
argument): 1. We can repeat 1919, “sign 
the peace treaties, bring the boys home 
and withdraw” from world politics. This 
easiest course means merely another futile 
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“Simply a job of window-cleaning 


in literature’ 


So Dr. James Moffatt modestly described the 
prodigious task to which he devoted the better 
part of a lifetime: one of the greatest translations 
in modern speech of the Holy Scriptures. 


What he meant, of course, was that archaic lan- 
guage and errors in copying and translating the 
ancient manuscripts have clouded the original 
meanings. 


Until his death in 1944, Dr. Moffatt continually 
bent his efforts to clarify the Word for today: 
studying papyri and other ancient records, trans- 
lating and re-translating, comparing and con- 
ferting, revising and polishing, analyzing Eliza- 
bethan English and the modern idiom. 


The result is the famous Moffatt Bible, its mean- 
ing clear and sharp in terms of today’s language, 
its revelation of formerly obscure phrases and 
words surprising and enlightening, its interpre- 
tation of prophecy and poetry touched with new 
beauty. Read it in company with the King James 
version or read it alone for new insights into 
the Scriptures. 


Harper & Brothers, the American publishers of 
the Moffatt translations, have prepared a wide 
and attractive variety of Bibles and portions 
thereof, beginning at 60¢. Wartime demand for 
Moffatt Bibles, however, has exceeded at times 
our ability to manufacture them in sufficient quan- 
tity. Therefore, please be patient with your book- 


of all editions at your favorite bookseller. Write 
him or us for a complete price list. \ 4, 


HARPER & BROTHERS __ 


49 E. 33rd Street 


store should you find these Bibles temporarily out | 
of stock. We hope soon to have an ample supply 
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war to fight a few years hence. 2. We 
become really and truly isolationist, mu 
on the modern Russian model, with a se 
contained economy run by an iron burea 
cracy. Dr. Peffer thinks we had bett 
not try that one out; a world integrat 
economy will smash such regimes 
America, in Russia, wherever they may | 
3. “The way to power.” We can resi 
our minds to “the inevitability of wai 
arm ourselves to the teeth, adopt peac 
time conscription, build the largest nay 
capitalize our advantages of the mome 
in weapon technology, go in for milita 
alliances and counter-alliances. That w 
ends in chaos; but there are many w 
advocate it despite atomic bombs. 4. “T 
way of prevention” is the only sane alte 
native to adopt, the way of world securi 
organization. 

But to Dr. Peffer, as to Mr. Reves, t 
United Nations Covenant is a “phone 
world security organization. “The irred 
cible minimum” in such an organizati 
is the right “to inquire into any int 
national situation . .. to deliver judgme 
against any nation... and to exact obet 
ence from all other nations in carryi 
out whatever sentence is passed’’; in ot 
words, “sovereignty” must go, and Ame 
ought to insist that it go. j 

Dr. Peffer says, in short, that of | 
four possible courses which America fa 
two are absurd, the third is suicidal, a 
the fourth is utterly unwelcome to 
ways of thinking. No, this is not a “ch 
ful” book; but it is truth that he has 
ten. 


oO 


PoLitics AND THEOLOGY 


Profesor Neill (University of St. Lou 
History), in his misleadingly nam 
Weapons for Peace, points out what no 
of the other three touch upon, that poli 
cal organization is always a reflection 
some theory of man, his nature and di 
tiny; that politics stem from theolog 
one sort or another—deistic, theistic, 
theistic, or atheistic. Echoing Ca 
Hayes, he points out that nationalism i 
“secular religion made possible largely 
the void in men’s hearts and minds crea’ 
by the wide rejection of all supernatu 
religions. When the skepticism of the E 
lightenment pushed the God of the Ch 
tians aside, the national state was quic 
placed in the niche.” This happened 1 
merely in France, Germany, Russia, It: 
Soon “the American and the Englist 
were given to selfish economic activit 
all the world was their prey [a 
object of their contempt]. Such an att 
was perhaps not so immediately p 
tive of war as the nationalism of a 
man or a Frenchman, but in the lo 
it proves equally detrimental to th 
will and mutual trust on which i 
tional codperation must be based.” 
can come and remain only if men~ 


fore God across natural, imperial, r: 
A oe iS 


Professor 
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ihe end he shows what is involved in 
sapplication of Christian theology to 
problem of supernational relations. 
scourse all of this has been said over 
over again by modern Christian 
slogists, a fact of which the author 
somewhat naively unaware. He is 
inishingly and particularly ignorant 
‘Anglican and Protestant thought on 
itics, as for that matter is his master 
ileton Hayes and that other brilliant 
eesian, John Hughes, whose The 
rrch and the Liberal Society appeared 
year. Such ignorance of the literature, 
1 to condone, mars otherwise brilliant 
ck. 
®£ these four books this reviewer would 
ommend that readers of THE Livinc 
URCH can hardly afford to miss Amer- 
- Place in the World; that they will 
nit-from Weapons for Peace and The 
(tomy of Peace. A careful reading of 
m will prevent a deal of foolish talk 
‘Peace! Peace!” when as yet there is 
eace in sight. 
BERNARD IpprNncs BELL. 


eligion and the Postwar World 


LIGION IN THE Postwar Wor -p. Edit- 
'd by Willard L. Sperry. Cambridge: 
[arvard University Press, 1945. Four 
olumes at $1.50 each; $6.00 the set. 


Under the editorship of Dean Sperry 
the Harvard Divinity School each of 
r slender volumes presents a sort of 
‘posium upon the subjects of Religion 
our Divided Denominations, Religion 
‘Soldier and Sailor, Religion and our 
‘ial Tensions, and Religion and Educa- 
Five different authors, impartially 
ical and lay, contribute their views 
sach book, thus presenting the opinions 
19 men and one woman who are emi- 
t in their respective fields, upon press- 
problems which confront the Church 
»solution in the postwar period. 


CuurcH UNITY 


Tere are four thought provoking vol- 
2s, each of approximately 100 pages, 
t will assuredly raise far more ques- 
1s in the mind of the reader than they 
smpt to answer. The first volume em- 
sizes the need for Church unity as seen 
sugh Roman Catholic (Fr. John La- 
-ge, S.J.), Protestant (Prof. John T. 
‘Neill), and Jewish (Rabbi Louis Fin- 
stein) eyes. In the opening chapter 
an Sperry expresses the hope that “since 
edom from the dictates of the state 
ves the field open for -unlimited trial 
| error... it may well be that America 
| be able to work out some solution.” 
prospective solution is actually offered, 
wever, except in the final chapter on 
ianism, where the Hon. Archibald 
cLeish suggests that what organized 
iety requires for its salvation is ‘“‘a re- 
h of belief in ourselves as men.” To 
igious minded people that will seem 
tty much like trying to lift ourselves 
our own bootstraps. Nevertheless, this 
ume performs a_ needed service in 
ing the “total picture of ecclesiasti- 
order appalling to’ behold,” and in 
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hat the inertia of the past be dis- 
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life with courage and faith. The Quiet 
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Christmas Spirit. 

Each meditation offered in the Quiet 
Hour is based on ascripture verse and 


contains a Bible reference reading, a 
prayer and a thought to carry through 
each day. This handy, pocket-sized 
quarterly is especially welcomed by 
friends who are ill or bereaved, shut- 
ins, servicemen far from home, and 
those in Christian service everywhere. 
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Reverend and Dear Sir: 

We don’t know whether 
you have just finished your 
seminary training or if 
you've been running a parish 
successfully for a number 
of years. 

We are quite certain, 
however, that as a priest 
you are always on the alert 

for information on the best 
way to handle the many re- 
_ sponsibilities and oppor- 
™ tunities that fill your 
- priesthocd. 
That there is a best 
way to handle parish duties 
Bishop Conkling has discov- 
_ ered (from twenty years’ 
) experience). In "Priesthood 
in Action" ($2.50) he passes 
on his acquired information 
to you. The eighteen chap- 
ters which make up the book 
cover everything you,need 
to know -- about adminis- 
tering the sacraments, pub- 
mic worship, pastoral care, 
the Church School and pro- 
grams for youth, money-rais- 
ing, parish guilds, clerical 
tiquette, preaching -- and 
the other problems which 
ry priest faces sooner or 
ter. : 
Bishop Conkling has 
ten this book for the 


artsdale, New York and 
the priest in a large 


r words, he has writ-. 
book for you. ! 


"Ss 


| transition from the 
ham Co. 


carded in favor of an intensive search for 
a real solution of Church disunity. 


RELIGION AND THE ARMED FORCES 


The second volume is the most factual 
of the series and presents an informative 
picture of the efforts made to bring insti- 
tutionalized religion to the men in our 
country’s armed forces. Chaplain John E. 
Johnson ably describes this work as it is 
conducted by the. Navy, and Chaplain 
William D. Cleary performs a like serv- 
ice with respect to the Army. Two dis- 
illusioned chapters deal with such activi- 
ties during the First World War (ex- 


| Chaplain Paul D. Moody), and with con- 


ditions during the period connecting it to 
the Second as seen through the lay eyes 
of Lucien Price. Such statements as “the 
profit system of private ownership, now 
euphemistically (and falsely) known as 
‘free enterprise,’ or the dictum that 
“Fascism is capitalism gone nudist,” may 
cause the more zealous champion of capi- 
talism to gag a bit. The book concludes 
with a thoughtful chapter contributed by 
a wounded veteran of the recent war, Lt. 
Elisha Atkins of the U. S. Marine Corps. 
Whether the 10,000,000 veterans who will 
return home from the unparalleled say- 
agery of the late war will be cheerful 
supporters of the status quo, or sullen and 
disillusioned—whether they will leaven 
our society for better or for worse—none 
of the authors of this volume presumes to 
say. 


RaciAL PRoBLEMS 


Volume three takes up the pressing 
problem of racial tensions with an open- 
ing discussion of the myth of race supe- 
riority by Prof. Clyde Kluckhohn. The 
right of each individual to cultivate his 
own distinctive personality is ably defend- 
ed by Everett R. Clinchy of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
color problem, more especially as regards 
the Negro, is discussed by Edwin R. Em- 
bree of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. Margaret Mead 


_ views through the dispassionate eyes of an 


anthropologist the operation of our Amer- 
ican melting pot. In the closing chapter by 
Bradford §. Abernethy the efforts of 
numerous agencies now engaged in the at- 
tempt to solve the vexing problem are 
described in detail. This book accurately 
portrays the past attitude of the Church 
upon these questions in an unfavorable 


light, in spite of the truism that “religion © 


can no longer endure in a nation half 
haters and half hated.” 


ReE.icious INsTRUCTIONS 


The final volume in the series deals with 
the glaring inadequacy of contemporaneous 


| religious instruction. It is recognized that 


this condition is partly due to our separa- 
tion of Church and state; and partly to 


| sectarian prejudices that impel our public 


schools and tax-supported colleges and 
universities to forego such instruction in 


all but name. Alexander Meiklejohn 


argues that we are still in a period of 


teacher t 
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> when the Church 
“time when educa- 


to keep religious instruction in the 7 
schools, while at the same time ona 
sectarianism; and he points out that moral; 
are now being taught. Whether a mere 
knowledge of morality will eventuate im 
moral behavior is a question that, signi 
ficantly, he evades in silence. Howar¢ 
Mumford Jones contends that university 
students may show a lack of interest im 
institutionalized religion because “aftel 
being lectured to by expert men, howeve1 
dull these men may be, the student is 
likely to find the ordinary sermon, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Jewish, singularly un. 
satisfactory.” This presupposes that re 
ligion is a matter of the head rather than 
of the heart, a thesis in which very few will 
concur. Victor L. Butterfield argues per- 
suasively that professorial specialists in 
our liberal colleges should cultivate an in- 
tellectual interest in fields outside of theit 
own narrow specialty, including the ele 
of religion. Whether such widened inter- 
ests would be communicated from faculty 
to students by a process of “contagion,” as 
he calls it, is more than doubtful. The co 
cluding chapter of the book, by the Rew 
Theodore P. Ferris, reémphasizes the 
teaching mission of the Church, and d 
mands that the ancient faith be redressec 
in modern habiliments for presentation t 
modern eyes. As to how a modern Nicae: 
can be convened for the purpose we ar 
left wholly uninformed. : 
Throughout these four volumes there i 
tacit concurrence that religion constituté 
an integral part of each individual’s vel 
sonality, and that the Church as an institu: 
tion is indispensable to organized society 
Because the Church successfully solved 4 
wide range of dilemmas that racked it in 
the past, it is hopefully suggested that i 
can continue so to do in the future. It is 
taken for granted that the Church in the 
postwar world must continue to exercise 
a vital influence over the minds of me 
and therefore over the coming civilizatior 
in which they will live. But to do that sue 
cessfully requires of it alarge measure 
realistic leadership, and a setting in ord 
of its own house, before it can hope { 
commend itself to all men. In that expecta 
tion these four books present frankly and 
thoughtfully some of the more urgen 
problems demanding postwar solution. Foi 
frail souls who shun reality we do no 
recommend these books. But to all wh 
are concerned with the progress and dire 
tion taken by our American democracy— 
to all who have the future welfare of tk 
world at heart—to all, in short, who 
not afraid to employ whatever stations 
life they occupy for influencing popul: 
opinion favorably in Church and state- 
these books should be required reading. 
/ Warren M. Smatrz 
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Curist Ser THE Worip ARIGHT. I 
‘Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Con 


Publishing House, 1945. Pp 
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idcast by at least 540 stations in 26 
tries. That this program is effective is 
tted by as many as 27,000 letters re- 
ed in a single week. This alone should 
tthe book. 
vevertheless the reviewer found it 
Ky going. The centrality of the Cross, 
XBible, the saving blood of Jesus, man’s 
‘rable estate that binds him hand and 
with the withes of original sin, these | 
; are reiterated on almost every page. 
roughly orthodox, evangelical, and 
mre, it gives one an almost morbid | 
tion, and the word “crossthumping’’ | 
es to mind. 
r. Maier mentions, but fails to grasp, 
spontaneous joy of the early disciples 
of the true Christian everywhere. | 
laps we need to be reminded that 
astianity is a serious business. If so, 
‘book is excellent. One quotation will 
mmarize its message: “There is only 
Mediator, Jesus Christ; only one 
‘tless, divine volume with the whole 
uh of Heaven for salvation, our Bible; 
one Gospel, the message of redemp- 
i through faith in the crucified Saviour; 
one blood to cleanse us from all our 
——that shed on Calvary’s cross; only 
{faith to justify us in God’s sight, the 
tt which looks only to Jesus!” 
G. CLARENCE Lunp. 


‘A Novel of the Time of Christ 


oLD Your Kinc. By Florence Mar- 
yn Bauer. New York: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1945. Pp. 408. $2.75. 


o the writing of biblical novels there 
ms no end. I believe, however, Behold 
ir King should be placed in the higher 
de bracket, because of its interesting 
well written story, as well as its vivid 
cription of characters and places. 
“he story is of Jonathan ben Simeon, 
Ezra, who in the early years of the 
: century of the Christian era, leaving 
mative land of Cyrene to further his 
lies in Jerusalem, goes to live with his 
le and aunt, Joseph of Arimathea and 
nnah. The latter, who is his mother’s 
er, suffers from an affliction which has 
t her poor frail body into a right angle. 
the couple is childless, it is almost 
-ain that Jonathan will eventually come 
» a large inheritance. 
hortly after his arrival in Jerusalem, 
athan accompanies his uncle on an ex- 
ition-to the Jordan Valley for the pur- 
e of hearing a strange new preacher, 
in the Baptizer. On the return journey 
y are captured by the robber band of 
- Abbas on the Jericho road. Much to 
eph’s consternation there had accom- 
ied the caravan three ladies: Joanna, 
e to Chuza, steward to the tetrarch 
rod; Elizabeth, her sister; and Judith, 
ghter of wealthy Amos ben Jabez. 
eph and Jonathan are released because. 
the former’s generosity toward others, 
is also Judith (for a reason disclosed 
rin the story). The others must pay 
ansom. 
t is shortly after these exciting events 
nathan first sees Jesus, the occasion 
cleansing of the Temple the first 
e narrative is followed, 
are given.) Im- 
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mediately Jonathan is strangely drawn to 
Him. There is that display of righteous 
indignation by this Rabbi from Nazareth, 
followed immediately by a calmness and 
serenity never shown by any man hitherto; 
there is a dignity to His person and He 
speaks as one having authority. On this 
same occasion Jonathan rescues Elizabeth 
when she is almost killed by an escaping 
young bullock. 

Jonathan is now caught up into the 
epoch-making events of the next two years. 
His betrothal against his will to the lady 
Judith; his deepening love for Elizabeth; 
and his increasing interest in Jesus whom 
he finally believes to be the Messiah, thus 
incurring the anger of his Uncle Joseph, 
all combine to form a story realistically 
told in an artistic manner. We meet other 
well known personages: Mary and Mar- 
tha, Lazarus, Jarius and his daughter, 
Nicodemus—to name only a few—all of 
whom fit into a proper place in the right 
proportion to form a_ beautifully con- 
structed mosaic of the times. 

Although the story is not as fast moving, 
perhaps, as that of a recent popular novel 
of about the same period, it is better writ- 
ten and of greater worth. One lays down 
the book feeling almost that he has lived 
in the time of our Lord. One has impressed 
upon one again, as it was upon Jonathan, 
that “we are tabernacles of the Holy 
Spirit of God, dedicated to carry His 
cross, the subjection of our wills to His 


. Mighty Will in all things, even to death.” 


Erwin A. THomas, SSJE. 


Panorama of Philosophical 
Findings 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING AND RE- 
Lticious TrutH. By Erich Frank. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 209. $2.50. 


From the horizontal level of his mental 
foxhole the embattled man in the street 
is apt to view philosophy as an ill-advised 
attempt by finite minds to evolve a simple 
and inclusive formula for explaining the 
varied and complex phenomena of an in- 
finite universe. The same man, having 
been weaned intellectually upon the axiom 
that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts, has concluded long since that neither 
a complete apprehension of infinitude, nor 
a full and adequate apperception of God 
in all His incomprehensible comprehensive- 
ness, can ever be compressed into the 
cramped confines of a human cranium, 
however erudite its contents. This. atti- 
tude of his he believes to be completely 
rational. 

Accordingly, he conceives philosophy to 
be a system of intellectual acrobatics in- 
vented for the amusement of highly arti- 
culate fools who, he suspects, are all 
atheists at heart. He is mindful, moreover, 
that in the past philosophy has occasionally 
been a serious retardant to the rapid un- 
folding of truth, as in the case of the 
Aristotelian system which delayed the 
flowering of modern science by many cen- 
turies. However erroneously, he has also 


associated philosophy in his own mind wit 
legal hair splitting and with ecclesiastica 


casuistry. For these and other a 
which to him seem sufficient, he regards 1 
operations with a jaundiced eye. 

Something of this must have been q 
the back of his mind when Dr. Frank, cur. 
rently a research associate in philosogi 
at Harvard and formerly a professor a 
Marburg, compiled his present book. He 
tacitly proceeds from the standpoint thai 
hostility to philosophy needs to be over. 
come, and to that end he adopts a winning 
tone. Originally a series of lectures deliv- 
ered under the auspices of a lectureshig 
at Bryn Mawr College, the book betrays 
that fact in its format. Each of six chap: 
ters is followed by a section containing 
notes which, not only in their quantity but 
also in interest and inherent worth, rival 
the main argument of the book. One could 
wish that Dr. Frank had embodied much 
of these notes into the main subject mat- 
ter, both to increase its interest and ‘ 
facilitate ease of perusal. For instance, the 
interest of the casual reader will certainil 
be aroused to learn that Mussolini de 
rived much of his Fascist ideology from 
Bergson through Sorel, and in turn influ 
enced the thought of Hitler; yet to dis. 
cover this fact he is compelled to thumb 
through a section of notes not particularly 
inviting in appearance. 

The first five chapters. of the book pre- 
sent a panoramic view, in miniature, of 
the findings of philosophy upon such ques- 
tions as the nature of man; the idea of 
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; the concepts of creation, time, truth, 
| ae and the nature of he: 

Nothing in all this is particularly 
. In the anal chapter some contribu- 

to present day thought is made by 
wing that St. Paul transcended even 
best modern philosophers in his con- 
lon of creative freedom, and in his 
cof the metaphor of letter and spirit. 
lhroughout his book Dr. Frank adheres 
‘the use of philosophical terminology 
1 little attempt at definition, so that 

average reader, probably already 
yudiced, cil not likely find the work to 
itaste. This is unfortunate because a 
sere and worthwhile attempt has been 
de to harmonize the concepts of philo- 
ical understanding with accepted re- 
ous truths. The back has no bibliogra- 
other than that incorporated in the 
2s and, therefore, not readily at hand. 
5 ides: is adequate. 

Warren M. SMALTz. 


“In Every Nation” 


LIGIONS OF MANKIND. By Otto Karrer. 
Yew York: Sheed and Ward, 1945. 
fm 291. $2.75. 


Christianity is unique. Its essence is that 
‘ch is novel in it. It is not just a com- 
ition of the best in other religions; not 
> the best yet. Yet, “It is unreasonable 
delieve in a special revelation in Christ 
ve refuse to believe in a universal reve- 
on of God to the human race.” The 
olution of these seemingly paradoxical 
vs is the theme of this work, and it is 
-e in a masterly fashion. This is not 
: another “History of Religions,’ but 
tudy of the history of religion and re- 
ons in which the author refreshingly 

frankly admits that he is not being 
‘ely objective because he can’t be. He 
a Christian and proud of it. In the 
‘rse of the book Dr. Karrer deals with 
range, origin, development, and com- 
ison of religions starting from the no- 
1 of God and touching on all the great 
gions and a host of the minor ones, 
-orical and contemporary, primitive and 
histicated, pure and cerrupt, in their 
al forms and in their real existence. 
ayer, morality, science, philosophy, and 
ir relation to religion are dealt with as 
goes along. And he very naturally ends 
with a discussion of the thorny ques- 
is of Revelation and Salvation outside 
visible Church. 
: EvErRETT BossHARD. 


Plato for Our Times 


COVERING Prato. By Alexandre Koyreé. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
945. Pp. ix—119. $1.50. 


n this small volume of the King’s 
y»wn Press series, the French refugee 
xandre Koyré outlines the technique of 
dramatic form of the Platonic dia- 
i showing the immediate relation of 

form to the philosophic theories 
rein established. Thus, an understand- 


neral cultural background of the 
d their specific intellectual 
ssary for an Sanat: ap- 


on the part of the “reader-auditor” of — 
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preciation of the conclusions Plato wishes 
to elicit. With keen insight, the secret of 
the Socratic maieutics is shown to lie in its 
clever use of questions and criticism. If 
the answers to the problems raised by 
Socrates are not explicitly stated, they are, 
in substance at least, patent to the proper- 
ly equipped audience. Hence, the Platonic 
writings do not support an_ intellectual 
liberalism. 

With this theme in mind, .M. Koyré 
analyzes the principal contentions of the 
Meno, Protagoras, Theaetetus, and Re- 
public. The first three, taken as a group, 
give material for the study of virtue and 
knowledge. The Republic carries the ex- 
amination into the more expansive fields 
of politics and philosophy. In his own 
presentation, the author attempts to be 
faithful to Plato’s thought and method. 
Yet, granting that Plato abounds in im- 
plications, it must be said that M. Koyre’s 
treatment suffers from indirection, to say 
the least. 

Two aims are foremost: an attack on 
“relativism,” both intellectual and social; 
and a support of an intellectual elite. The 
contemporary political world is viewed as 
one of “imperfection and perversion, where 
the only critics are ‘bad ones.’”’ Modern 
thought is little else than a skepticism 
which can at best revel in debunking. The 
salvation of our abject perversion rests 
with the philosopher and ‘what he must 
do, or at least attempt, is to educate the 
city, that is, to educate its elite, to give 
them or return to them respect for true 
values, love of justice, devotion to the 


city, respect for law.” In keeping with 
this, no comment or criticism is made of 
the conception of the masses as a brass 
and iron race, which is to be indoctrinated 
at the hands of a golden race by attenuated 
and weakened truth, by symbol and myth. 
Such is a typical example of the author's 
deceptive use of implied analogy. While 


the brunt of his attack is undoubtedly 
aimed in the direction of Fascism, the 
further implied criticisms of other politi- 


cal theories have a dangerously reactionary 
note. One reads this book with the con- 
viction that M. Koyre’s primary interest 
lies not in giving a guide to the study of 
Plato as 


Plato, but of “using” fitting 
propaganda for an academic attack on 
progressive thought. 

The translation by Leonora Cohen 


Rosenfield preserves the fluidity and spar- 
kle of the author’s literary expression. 
The book has a foreword by Erwin Ed- 


man. 


E. J. SMITH. 


Life and Thought of St. Augustine 


AUGUSTINE'S Quest or Wispom. Life 
and Philosophy of the Bishop of Hippo. 
By Vernon J. Bourke. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. an 
323. $3.00. 


According to an old Spanish proverb, a 
sermon without Augustine is as a stew 
without bacon. All Christian thought in the 
West, whether Catholic or Protestant, is 
indebted to him. Many of the Prayer Book 
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| logical choos are staffed 


collects (to say nothing of the Thirty-ni 


Articles) echo his teaching. Certainly © 
this Pelagian country and age, where me 
are quite convinced that man and th 
world can be saved by mere human effor 
it is necessary to take lessons in theolog 
from the great Doctor of Grace. Thei 
are many books dealing with phases of h 
life or teaching, but very few availab 
books in English which attempt to git 
even an approximately complete accout 
of St. Augustine. So this present volum 
is very welcome, both because it suppli 
this lack, and because, in spite of som 
defects, it is a very good book. 

As a narrative of the events of § 
Augustine’s life it is excellent. Only o 
casionally is there that glossing over ¢ 
inconvenient facts which so often mai 
the work of Roman Catholic historian 
(But it is, to put it very mildly, an unde 
statement to write that Pope Zozimt 
‘reopened the case’ of the heretics Pel: 
gius and Colestius. He did much mot 
than that; he wrote that their faith we 
absolutely satisfactory.) 

As a study of the thought of St. A 
gustine, his Quest of Wisdom the book : 
a little disappointing. In part this is b 
cause of limitations of space. It is pro 
ably impossible to deal with such a subj 
in a single volume. But this is not 
There are omissions, needless ones, whi 
result in a real distortion of the theolo 
of St. Augustine. The author manages | 
perform the difficult task of describing 
“Anti-Pelagian Polemic”’ with only th 
vaguest references to such vital points 2 
predestination and irresistible grace. 
result is that the anti-Pelagian doctrin 
presented is the later, modified Augusti 
ianism of later Western theology insteg 
of the Augustinianism of St. Augustine. 

In the chapters on “The Mature Min 
of St. Augustine” three of his works a1 
carefully outlined, the De Trinitate, th 
De Genesi ad Litteram, and the De Cis 
tate Dei. Students will find these mo: 
valuable. 


W. FREEMAN Wrarmait 


Restoring Religion to the Chur h 


Can TuHeEsE Bones Live? By Roger Bat 
son and Dudley Zuver. New Yorl 
Harpers, 1945. Pp. x—254. $2.00. 


The famous © statistician who servi 
from 1936 to 1938 as moderator ofa tl 
Congregational-Christian Churches of t¢ 
US joined with an Episcopal priest of t 
diocese of Newark in the production 
this pungently written challenge a 5 
store religion to the Church.” 

Analyzing the religious education siti 
tion, the authors maintain that the | Su 
day school approach is outmoded. “T 
inescapable effect of teaching chilareas 
exclusively juvenile groups, their 
and religion is to transform these i 
matters which are irrelevant and u 
Mr. Babson is particularly hard on t t 
_ logical professors. “The faculties o! of t 


almo wu 


BO 


trained, do not matter anyhow and can 
ia but meager relevance to practical 
’ 


specially anathema to the authors is 
ecclesiastical mind,” though they ad- 
it is mot peculiar to ecclesiastics. 
nat church officials most fear is an issue 
(cannot be shelved, a valley of decision 
cannot be skirted, a crisis that they 
ot smother, a cause that is not merely 
tem in the day’s business.” Because of 
endowments the Church is too much 
ingled with a system it is supposed to 
‘cize and guide. “We declare that no 
cious body should want to hold stocks, 
ds, Or any income-producing property.” 
book’s lone compliment is offered to 
‘Church of England for the alertness 
‘ts current leaders “to direct, not to 
art, tendencies demanding change.” 
rrthodox Christians of all names, how- 
, will discount the volume because of 
rinadequate Christology. In their ad- 
ed distrust of theology the authors are 
aarily interested in the ancient figure of 
pvah and in Jesus as His Messiah. 
‘fe is no grasp whatsoever of the In- 
jation. It is blithely brushed aside by 
ng that “official Christian theology 
swung strongly to the Greek point 
view.’ The final chapter, a plea for 
se God of the Bible,’ might better 
: been called “The God of the Old 
<ament.” 
the book is full of crisp, vital sentences. 
salism is a wet fuse.” “Religion is no 
ac in the woods, no breakfast in bed.” 
se stiffer the neck, the neater the job 
he guillotine.” Yet the development of 
‘theme is labored. With vigorous sin- 
ry the authors always seem to be on 
sedge of their chairs, but fail to keep 
reader on the edge of his! 
C. RANKIN Barnes. 


The Old Problem of Suffering 


’s Answer (Second Volume). 
' A. Geiseman. New York: Ernst 
‘aufmann, Inc., 1945. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


‘his is another of the many books ap- 
‘ing from the presses that attempt to 
answers or solutions to the suffering 
unhappiness rampant in the world at 
present. The author is a Lutheran 
ister, “much in demand” as the jacket 
'b says, who seems to have a facility 
resenting God’s comfort to his con- 
ration. I say “seems” because it is al- 
is dificult to judge the effect of a 


non when it is written. Very often 


ions that are written lose much of 
power and effect, but if these ser- 
s were as effective when they were 
red as they are in print, Dr. Geise- 
3 congregation is a fortunate one. 
aust be confessed that this reviewer 
considerable doubts as to the merits of 
od many Protestant preachers’ value 

glicans, but this is a book that can- 
fail to be of value for most of our 
Je, and perhaps even some of the 
may find useful springboards for 
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that he has an appeal that is as contempo- 
rary as was Newman’s in his time. It has 
an evangelical fervor that should mark 
the preaching of Catholics. 

The sermons themselves are based on 
“old line Gospel texts” for what corres- 
ponds to our Trinity season. None of them 
is overly long, yet they all cover the 
ground; none of them adequately answers 
the problem of pain and suffering—we 
know there can be no full and complete 
answer in this life in any case; yet all 
convey comfort and trust in God’s mercy. 
A strict and trained theologian can find 
one or two shaky points of doctrine, but 
on the whole they are orthodox and sound. 
At least there is nothing of the modernist 
taint about them, and they are not of the 
saccharin “‘pie in the sky” type, so dear to 
the hearts of many popular Protestant 
preachers. 

Georce F. Kreutier. 


Integration Through Religion 


Tue PsycuHotocy or Reticion. By Paul 
E. Johnson. New York: Abbingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. Pp. 289. $2.00. 


Dr. Johnson is professor of the Psychol- 
ogy of Religion at Boston University. He 
has accomplished successfully precisely 
what he sets out to do, namely, to integrate 
all the knowledge which has been dis- 
covered during the last 50 years. He 
realizes no one volume can do this but 
“one can aim to take a modest step toward 
meeting that need,” in the hope more 
minds will be stimulated to study and to 
add to the general fund in this field. 

The reader will find it refreshing to dis- 
cover “the frame of. reference” to be 
dynamic and interpersonal psychology, best 
exemplified in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at Harvard. Freud is evaluated with 
fairness, to be quietly put in his. place. 

Chapter one has a splendid historical 
survey of the entire field which leads the 
author to examine religious awareness, 
emotion, and types of religious experience. 
He then traces experience from infancy 
to adulthood, continuing to the more gen- 
eral principles expressed in his chapter~ 
titles of Regenerative Powers, Prayer and 
Devotion, Worship, the Psychology of 
Belief, Religious Behavior, Normal Per- 
sonality, and the Religious Community. 

Dr. Johnson has wide learning in his 
field, and has done a remarkably objective 
and comprehensive work. He has, of 
course, written entirely from a Protestant 
outlook. There is grave lack of the Catho- 
lic ethos which would permit the author to 
apprehend confession as more than “ca- 
tharsis.” Or again he would write more 
fully on the psychology of sin and guilt if 


’ 


he included the Old Testament Scape-~ 


goat, which would help him to go deeper 
into hindrances to belief. Inevitably he 
would then not omit the New Testament 
Revelation, with the inherent sacramental 
objectivity. : 
Though one discovers these grave omis- 
sions, the book nevertheless is a valuable 
contribution, drawing together many loose 
threads. Eight pages of bibliography and a 
fine index add to the value of this study. 
a Ricuarp T. Lorine. 
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CATHOLIC 
OR 
PROTESTANT? 


“The editorial ‘Catholic or Prot- 
estant?’ published in the current 
issue of The Living Church is a 
declaration for which I have been 
waiting 20 years.” 

“Editorial this week [L.C., Sep- 
tember 23rd] is superb! You must 
reprint.” 

“Amen and Amen to your edi- 
torial, ‘Catholic or Protestant?’ ” 

“The editorial . . . is the most 
Christian and Episcopalian piece 
I’ve read in any Church paper for 
quite some years. You must put 
this in reprint form and see that 
every clergyman—be he High or 
Low—gives a copy to each of his 
communicants.” 


In response to these and many 
other requests we have reprinted 
the editorial, Catholic or Prot- 
estant?, which appeared originally 
in our issue of September 23rd 
(which issue, by the way, was ex- 
hausted shortly after publication!) 
as a pamphlet (75% inches by 434 
inches), 12 pages, at 10 cents each, 
7 cents each in quantities of 10 or 
more, and § cents each in quanti- 
ties of 25 or more, plus postage. 
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WEST TEXAS 
Mediation Proposal 


With a statement that peace begins at 
home and that we must overcome domestic 
strife, San Antonio clergymen of all faiths 
met together recently and offered their 
services in settling industrial and other 
disputes in and around the city. 

Plans for offering their help were made 
by a group composed of Roman, Anglican, 
Protestant, and Jewish leaders. Among 
them were Bishop Jones of West Texas, 
the Rey. P. D. Miller, president of the 
San Antonio Ministers’ Association, Fr. 
J. M. Hayes of the Roman Catholic So- 
cial Action Committee, and Rabbi William 
Sajowitz of Temple Beth-El. 

Ministers of all faiths have endorsed 
the plan. They offer to meet with the 
interested parties of any dispute and offer 
recommendations toward solution. The 
following quotation from the statement is 
explanatory of their program: “Our rec- 
ommendations would bind no one to com- 
pliance; they would possess the force 

merely of a well-considered, prayerful, 
| and, we hope, informed judgment on our 
| part as representatives of religion in the 
. community.” 
ee Among these points was one which called 
for a stop of waste.of material and human 
resources caused by unemployment, work 
stoppages, depressed living or working 
conditions, group conflicts, or any other 
form of social maladjustment. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA 


- Bishop Taitt’s Estate 


peyyich the death of his sister, Mrs. Mar- 
Aigner, on November 9th, the entire 
estate of the late Bishop Tate amounting 
: to approximately $68,000 is turned over to 
the Church Foundation of the diocese of 
Penn sepyivania, as _ trustees of the Bishop 
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round was broken at an impressive 
e at the Cathedral of St. Philip, 
t , for the erection of the Mikell 
Tem orial Chapel, the first unit of the 
ent cathedral, at a cost of approxi- 
$30,000, and for the auditorium, 
e first unit of the Raimundo de Ovies 
I, the educational and recre 

the | ae bere me 


onal part. Mrs 
Bie yale te 


Rev. IAN GCM Near” senso, 


DIOCESAN 


proposed cathedral project, thus creating 
an architectural entity. Construction of 
the two buildings is being delayed by the 
lack of critical material. It is hoped both 
will be ready for use by early spring. 


CALIFORNIA 


Auto Tragedy 


The Rev. Cyril Gatward Leitch, vicar 
of St. Luke’s Church, Hollister, Calif., 
was killed in an automobile accident near 
Watsonville on the evening of November 
12th. The car was driven by the Rev. 
Allan W. Geddes, rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Watsonville. The Rev. Mr. 
Geddes suffered a broken leg and severe 
lacerations and shock. He is confined to 
the hospital in Watsonville. 

The Rev. Mr. Leitch was born October 
9, 1893, in Bristol, England. He was or- 
dained deacon and priest in 1933 in the 
diocese of Lexington. He held cures in 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Canada before coming to California in 
1940. For a time he served as a LivinNG 
CHURCH correspondent. He has _ been 
vicar of St. Luke’s since April 1, 1943. 


He is survived by his mother, Edith Gat-. 


ward Leitch, who resides in Hollister. 
Burial services were conducted by 


Bishop Block from St. Luke’s Church, 


Hollister, November 15th, with interment 


at Cypress Lawn, San Francisco. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Semicentennial 


Father Alan Whittemore, superior of 
the Order of the Holy Cross, will visit his 
home parish, All Saints’ Church, Boston, 
on November 25th to be the preacher at a 
High Mass celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
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versary of the consecration of the preset 
building. 

The parish’s celebration, which bega 
November 17th, will also include a paris 
reunion and buffet supper on Novembe 
27th, at which the Rev. Grieg Taber, r 
tor of the Church of St. Mary the Virg 
New York City, and also a former me 
ber of the parish, will speak. The progral 
closes with a visit by Bishop Heron, t 
Suffragan of the diocese, for confirmati¢ 


on December 2d. 


LOS ANGELES 


Conference on Vocation 


Over 50 interested men and wome 
including three veterans, attended t 
conference on the ministry and profe 
sional lay work held in the diocese of Le 
Angeles October 26th and 27th. 

Clergy and laywomen who are represer 
tative leaders in their fields presented th 
opportunities offered in the sacred ‘mi 
istry, Christian education, social servi 
and parish work, college work, and th 
religious life. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Memorial to War Dead 


Christ the King, crowned and in eucha 
istic vestments, is the central figure of 
memorial to 15 members of St. Luke 
Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., who lost the 
lives in the service of their country durir 
the war. Bishop Whittemore of Weste1 
Michigan dedicated the memorial in fl 
chapel of that parish on October 28th. 

The statues of Christ, the Blessed Vi 
gin, and St. John were executed in wor 
by Alois Lang to be installed in the re 
dos, with the figure of-Christ rising fo 
‘feet above the altar cross in impress? 
majesty. 


CHICAGO 


St. Clement’s Consecration 


Bishop Conkling of Chicago will - 
St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, Has ve 
Ill, November 25th to consecrate t 
church under the title, St. Clement 
~ Rome. There are two black-letter sai 
named Clement in the Church ( 
St. Clement of Rome Novemb 
Se Clement of oe ee 


be ommemorated came up, i 
sk the Bishop to consecra 
nor of the 
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tternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
t light perpetual shine upon them. 


‘Yrederick A. Foster, Priest 


Rev. Frederick Arthur Foster, for 
sst eighteen years rector of St. An- 
Church, Amarillo, Texas, died at 
- after a brief illness on November 

A requiem was offered and the fun- 
service was conducted by Bishop 
r of Kansas, who is Provisional 
>» of North Texas, in St. Andrew’s 
uh on November 13th. 

Foster was born in Metheringham, 
inshire, England, May 3, 1883, the 
ff Charles and Sarah (Aisthorpe) 
«. Most of his education was gained 
agland. On coming to the United 

he determined to study for Holy 

s and was trained at Seabury Semi- 
7 Minn. He was ordained a 
1 in 1914 and a priest in 1916 by 
9 McElwain. His early ministry was 
jin the diocese of Minnesota. From 
co 1927 he served as rector of Grace 
th, Carthage, Missouri, and in 1927 

his long and fruitful rectorate in 
mmarillo parish. 

‘vivors include his widow, Harriet 
eth Cheesman Foster; his son, 
ses Vincent Foster, who was dis- 
ed from the Army two months ago; 


wughter, Mrs. Sam Archambeau Boy- - 


Borger, Texas; two foster sons, Lt. 
aan F. Isaacs and Cpl. J. C. Isaacs; 
adson, James Arthur Boyer; and two 
2rs in England. 


[Philip J. Steinmetz, Priest 


2 Rev. Philip Justice Steinmetz, 
D 71, died at St. Paul’s Rectory, 
3 Park, Philadelphia, on November 
after a short illness. Bishop Hart of 
sylvania conducted the burial service 
Paul’s Church on November 16th, 
the interment in the churchyard. 
. Steinmetz was a graduate of Har- 
University and of the Philadelphia 
ity School, from which he received 
legrees of S.T.B. in 1904 and of 
). in 1918. He served as assistant at 
‘hurch of St. Luke and the Epiphany, 
delphia, vicar of Epiphany Chapel, 
delphia, and rector of Calvary 
ch, Summit, N. J., during his early 
try. In 1915 he became headmaster 
e Episcopal Academy at the time of 


nerger with the DeLancey School. 


holding that position for three years 
eeing the united school through the 
of transition, he returned to the 
hial ministry on April 1, 1918, as 
; of St. Paul’s Church, Elkins Park, 
e he remained until his death. 
. Steinmetz was well known as a 
er and preacher. His services have 
broadcast weekly by Station WIBG. 
many years he served as chaplain of 
idener Memorial School for Crip- 
Shildren. : 
is survived by his widow, Clara E. 
ison Steinmetz, and two children, the 
» Humason Steinmetz of Mont- 
un a >. Barker. Three 


How Is Your Blood Count? 


In these days of advanced medical 
science many previously badly diag- 
nosed ailments are proving to be di- 
seases arising from either infections or 
disintegrations in the blood stream. We 
are learning that certain powerful, 
deadly germs so assail our health- 
bringing red corpuscles that we eventu- 
ally find ourselves in a state of anemia, 
and anemia may easily be fatal; a cer- 
tain type positively is. We have learned 
that we have two types of corpuscles, 
red and white, the former virile ones, 
the latter necessary but dangerous if 
allowed to predominate. So, a continual 
contest goes on in our very blood stream 
to prevent death dealing agents seeking 
to devour that which is good and 
healthful and life-bringing. 

We think this little touch of medi- 
cal background serves an  admir- 
able purpose for a spiritual application. 
Let’s enumerate some of our spiritual 
red corpuscles — Love, Purity, Forgive- 
ness, Humility, Generosity, Diligence, 
Temperance (by which word we mean 
discipline and not restraint from hard 
liquor). 

Where have you heard of this aggre- 
gation of virtues before? Those who 
have dug into their Religion a bit more 
than ordinary will recognize them as 
the Seven Godly Virtues. They are our 
spiritual red corpuscles. What are the 
deadly infections which seek to devour 
them? Envy (or hatred), Lust, Anger, 
Pride, Covetousness (or penurious- 


ness), Sloth, and Gluttony. They are 
just as slinky sounding as they are in 
fact. Recognize any of ’em? Sure, most 
of us do, and we know from personal 
experience how vitiating, how deadly 
they can be, don’t we? 

Half of the battle in the modern medi- 
eal world today is the success which 
has been achieved in preventive medi- 
cine—the quick, immediate grasp of the 
deadly problem involved, and the treat- 
ment of it, the killing of the germs be- 
fore they get the upper hand. Envy, 
Lust, Pride (self-righteousness), Lazi- 
ness, Covetousness, Anger and Gluttony 
are surely germs that can set up fatal 
infections in both the body and soul. 
You really cannot say that you do not 
know the treatment for those germs, 
for you have been in the hands of the 
Doctor ever since Holy Baptism. God 
has given power to His Holy Church to 
treat all such spiritual diseases (they 
are diseases, really, aren’t they?). Wise 
indeed is the Christian who, like the 
man who early consults his physician, 
brings his sins to his Church and priest 
for the necessary prescription and 
treatment. 

Sit down by yourself some evening, 
especially when you are preparing for 
your next Communion, and give your 
spiritual system a little going over. 
Check your condition in the light of 4 
the germs we have enumerated, and 
you will definitely be able to determine 
your own spiritual blood count. 


ve him. | 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian 


31 S. Frederick Street Horace L. Varian, Jr. Baltimore 2, Maryland 


PS eae a Se ee 


Bverything for The Church but Vesture 


We have recently published porch cards for church vestibules which indicate 
the Presence of the Reserved Sacrament. They are 30 cents each, plus postage. 


SURPLICES — STOLES 
4 VESTMENTS 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
_ALTAR LINENS 
CASSOCKS 
CLERICAL SUITS —CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Choir Vestments in All Styles 
Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Help Your Church 
Organizations 


Selling Sumolae TEA-BAGS for your 
Class, Ladies Aid and Young Peoples 
Groups is an especially easy way to 
earn many dollars for your treasury. 
Tea is an-all-year-’round money-maker. 
Write us today for a sample and our 
successful co-operative sales plan that — 
many organizations are now using. 


HARVEY L. SHOMO 
4230 Old York Road, Dept. A _}; 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


FREEMASONS & CHURCHMEN 


We are the oldest Masonic supply house in the U.S.A. This is 
our 87th year. Masonic bocks, jewelry and lodge supplies. 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, Chancel Books, etc. Send Ry. 
g for circular MLC. 4 ¥ 
THE REDDING MASONIC SUPPLY Cco., Inc. 


200 Fifth Ave., ; New York 10 


IVING CHURCH 


“ ~ 


Ys When Writing Advertisers Please Mention THE L 


i 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 
NEW YORK 
BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 


in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small with 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum, Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 


The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
1852—1945 


A military Church school founded for the express purpose 
of establishing full scholarships for boys of fine charac- 
ter and exceptional ability, provided their fathers are 
deceased. Thorough preparation for college; tuition, 


board, room and laundry for boys whose fathers are liv- 


ing, grades seven and eight, $950.; grades nine to 
twelve $1,000. For catalog, address THE HEAD- 
MASTER, DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, New York. 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL— 


KENOSHA, WIS. 

Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program. 
Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
shore campus. Under direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. For catalog, address: Bor LO. 


Saint Mary's School 
College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Peekskill New York 


SPECIAL 


The Hospital of Saint Barnabas and the 
University of Newark offer a full course in 


NURSING 


to qualified High School graduates. Scholarships 
available. Classes enter in February and September 


Apply to — Director of Nursing 
Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
685 High St., Newark, N. J. 


ate 


EPUCATIONAL 


GOLLEGES 
New Admissions Policy 


At Carleton 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
has embarked on a new admissions policy 
under which it will accept war veterans 
as regular students at four definite dates 
during the college year. 

Men and women returning from mili- 
tary service may enter on September 20th, 
November 18th, February 3d, and April 
14th. Regular semesters begin in Septem- 
ber and February, and the November and 
April dates are at the mid-semester points 
under the new plan. 

Students entering at the mid-semester 
dates will take two or three subjects in- 
tensively, completing a full semester’s 
work by meeting classes in their chosen 
courses more frequently than other stu- 
dents. By so doing they will complete a 
semester’s work in each course taken. Up 
to nine semester credit hours are possible 
in a half semester of residence. 

First registration under the new pro- 
gram at Carleton College was held on 


November 19th. 


SEGONDARY SCHOOLS 
Indian Enrolled 


The first Indian student has been en- 
rolled in St. Mary’s School, Sewanee, 
Tenn. She is Ernestine McGhee, a mem- 
ber of St. John’s Mission, near Atmore, 
in southwestern Alabama. She is of the 
Creek tribe. 

Ernestine was enabled to attend St. 
Mary’s by a partial work-scholarship 
provided by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
diocese of Alabama, and is the first to be 
awarded the fund. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Windham House Welcomes 
Notable Guests 


Scarcely a week goes by that Windham 
House, New York, national graduate cen- 
ter for women, does not have the oppor- 
tunity of welcoming notable guests for din- 
ner and an evening with the students. Dr. 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president of 
the Union Theological Seminary, and Mrs. 
Van Dusen; Dr. Cuthbert Aikman Simp- 
son, professor of Literature and Interpre- 
tation of the Qld Testament at General 


| Theological Seminary, and Mrs. Simpson; 


and Mrs.~ Stephen F. Bayne jr., whose 
husband is chaplain of Columbia Univer- 
sity, now on leave of absence in the United 


| States Navy, were guests on Saturday 


evening, October 20th. ra 
Among some of the visitors expected at 


nings are the Rev. Russell Francis, 


to Episcopal a the 


on 


shall Boyer Stewart, also from Gen 
Seminary; the Rev. and Mrs. Reinl 
Niebuhr, the Rev. and Mrs. John K 
and the Rey. and Mrs. Cyril Richard 
all from Union Theological Seminary 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Released Time 


Granting of graduation credits in pu 
schools for courses in religious educat 
according to Religious News Seri 
was defended as “not only legal, 
proper and desirable’ by Dr. Edwin 
Van Kleeck, assistant commissioner 
education, at Albany, N. Y. 

Referring to a petition submitted to 
Education Department of New York 
a minority religious sect urging that Ri 
ester schools be ordered to stop gi 
credits for religious studies, Dr. — 
Kleeck said the objection seemed to 
based on “a completely erroneous reat 
of the Constitution.” 

“What the Constitution says,” Dr. 
Kleeck declared, “is that State funds s 
not be paid to denominational schools. 7 
clause obviously has no application to 
lic schools or to graduation requireme 

“The boards of education of the var 
school districts are fully within their ri; 
in granting such credit. Moreover, i 
customary to grant graduation credits 
instrumental music instruction, and on 
same basis of one-quarter unit per yea 
the four-year high-school year. Whic 
more important—the bass viol and 
bassoon or the study of the fundamenta 
all disciplines, religion? 

“As an individual, it seems to me | 
such teaching is of paramount value. 
we to believe that one hour a week, w 
is the actual practice, is too much? 
having studied in their own churches 
that hour, are we to withhold cre 
toward graduation when we grant s 
credits for virtually any other sub 
imaginable, including, in some sche 
rhythmic dancing and dumbbell drills? 


Windham House for these informal eve- 


SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President — 


Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts c 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. 
recognized as the Church College of Minn 
| Address: Director of Admissions. 2 


ae Carleton College 
| Northfield Mi 


Memocom ror 1) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
DIED 
2R,. Rev. Frederick Arthur, rector of St. 
ew’s Church, Amarillo, Texas for 18 years 
ovember 11th. Survived by his wife Eliz- 
son, Charles Vincent Foster, daughter, 
| Foster Boyer, son-in-law Dr. Archi imbeau 
; grandson, James Arthur Boyer, two foster 
t. Norman F. Isaacs and Cpl. ip C. Isaacs, 
wo brothers Allan and Ernest Foster of 


id. 


ALTAR BREAD 


‘R BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Con- 
17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices 
ie on application. 


mR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
'y’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BELL WANTED 


IMMOULD LIKE TO BUY a church bell 
cht between 1000 Ibs. and 1500 Ibs. When 
iling state full particulars as to price, weight, 
ung, etc. Also please give name of foundry, 
mmate date of casting, and such other data 

be available. Reply Box C-3016, The Liv- 
surch, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CHRISTMAS CRECHES 


STMAS CRECHES, $40 (large set), $20 
Il set) for complete creche o figures. 

Robbins Studio, 1755 Broadway, No. 502, 
cork 19, N. 


CHURCH ENVELOPES 


“CH and Church School weekly collection 


dopes—both duplex and single. Write fo 
sand samples. MacCalla & Company, 3644 
: St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
IING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
«s. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
| Rubber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, 


on 2, Pa. 


bING CHAIRS. Write for prices. 
Standard hehe Co. 


Dep 
Caatidace | City, Indiana 


QUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


_ HOUSE WANTED 


TED—to rent (option on buying) January, 
», by retired clergyman and- wife, Bungalow 
oms, oil heat, one hour commuting distance 
York, preferably near church. Reply Box 
75 mere Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


2 LIBRARIES 


RET PEABODY Lending Library of 
a literature by mail, Return postage the 
ense. Address: Lendin 
oly pre sy Fond du 


Library, Convent 
c, Wis. 


(A) All solid copy classifica- 
a word for one insertion; 5 cts. a 
‘insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive in- 


TES: 


e consecutive insertions. 
rtisement ae rates as unkeyed advertise- 
service charge on first in- 
Services, 25 cts. a count 
1 to the inch); 
ble_ een application 


CHANGES 


Appointments Accepted 


Burgreen, Rev. 
of St. John’s 
rector of St. 
dress: P. 

Doody, 
Mark’s 
Canada, 


Alsace Lorraine, formerly vicar 

Mission, Homestead, Fla., is now 
Thomas’ Church, Eustis, Fla. Ad- 

O. Box 3855, Eustis, Fla. 

Rey. Hubert, formerly rector of St. 
Church, St. George, New Brunswick, 
is now rector of St. John’s Church, Mon- 
ticello, N. Y. Address: St. John’s Rectory, Mon- 
ticello, N. Y. 

Gilbert, Rev. William Arthur, rector of the 
Church of the Nativity, Lewiston, Idaho, has 
accepted a call to be rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Walla Walla, Wash., effective December 1st. He 
will also be vice-president of the board and chap- 
lain of St. Paul’s School for Girls, which is con- 
nected with the parish. 


Griffin, Rev. Herbert H., formerly rector of 
Trinity Church, Sharpesburg, and of All Saints’ 
Church, Rosedale, Pa., will be assistant at the 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, Pa., 
effective December Ist. Address: Third and Mont- 
gomery, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pike, Rev. Harry Eugene, formerly non-parochial 
in the diocese of Albany, is now rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Plainfield, N. J. Address: 725 
Berkeley Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Rice, Rev. Norman S., assistant minister of the 
Church of Our Saviour, Akron, Ohio, will become 
assistant minister of St. Luke’s Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J., effective January lst. 


Military Service 


Promotions—Chaplain J. Kenneth Morris from 
Major to Lt. Col. A.U.S. 


Changes of Address—Captain Henry B. Hodg- 
kins from U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn., to 100 W. Strong St., Pensacola, Fla. 


Separations—The Rev. Philip M. Brown, former 
chaplain (USNR), is now locum tenens at Cal- 
vary Church, Pittsburgh. 


Canon Robert Littlefield Crandall, formerly 
Lieutenant, U. S. Naval Reserve, now on ter- 
minal leave, will return to the Cathedral of St. 
Philip, Atlanta, as canon on January 1st. Canon 
Crandall saw service in the Mariannas, Iwo Jima, 
Saipan, the Philippines, Okinawa, Morotai, the 
China Sea, and in Japan itself. 

The Rev. Albert M. Holloway, former Army 
chaplain, will become rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Montrose, Pa., and will be in charge of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Stephensville, and St. An- 
drew’s Church, Springsville, effective December 
1st. 


The Rev. Dean T. Stevenson, former Army 
chaplain, will become dean of Leonard Hall, 
Bethlehem, Pa., on January Ist. New Address: 


826 Delaware Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 
_ The Rev. 
lain, after four years of active duty with 15 
months in the Aleutians and Alaska, is on ter- 


minal leave until December 26th. Temporary Ad- ~ 


dress: 910 Allegheny St., Jersey Shore, Pa. 
_ Resignations 


The Rev. Robert P. Kreitler, for 33 years rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa., has resigned, 
as of December 1st, and will live in Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Rev. Charles D. Hering, rector of Old | Trin- 
ity Church, Tiffin, Ohio, formerly 9 Clinton Ave., 
is now living at 201 N. Washington St., Tiffin, 
Ohio. — 

The Rev. G. Ralph Madson should be addressed 
after December 1st as follows: Office, 318 Flint — 
Ave., Albany, Ga. ; residence, 1111 Palymra Road, 
Albany, Ga. 3 


Ordinations 


Priests 


Honolulu—The Rev. Burton L. Linkdott, was or- 
dained to the priesthood at St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral, Honolulu, on November 4th by Bishop Ken- 
nedy of Honolulu, who also preached the sermon. 
The Rey. Arthur Lyon Lyon-Vaiden presented the 


_ eandidate. Fr. Linscott, formerly of the diocese of 


| Maine, will take charge of Christ Church, Kea- 
lakekua, Hawaii. ; 
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_LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


SURPLICE LINEN 40 inches wide now in stock, 

also fine cottons. Booking orders for heavier linens 
for early delivery. Samples free. Act now. Mary 
Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, ‘Wainlesee and Lon- 

don. Linens and materials by the yard. Surplices. 
exquisite altar linens, stoles, burses, and veils. See 
my new book, Church Embroidery, a complete 
instruction; 128 pages; 95 illustrations. Price, 
$4.67. Also my Handbook for Altar Guilds. Price, 
50 cts. L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md., 30 minutes from U. S. Treasury, 
Tel. Wisconsin. 2752. 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


SAINT BASIL’S EDITION. Proper of the Sea- 
son. $2.00. J. C. Hackney, Ph.D., 1299 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED-—Young layman, 

boys work, religious education; large parish. 
Complete equipment, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Reply Box J-3015, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 


unmarried, to do 


WANTED—SUPERVISOR, Family Service De- 

partment, salary $3,000 to $3,600. CASE 
WORKERS, Family Service Department and 
Children’s Foster Home Placement Department. 
Salaries $2,000 to $2,400. Large Episcopal Church 
organization in the east. Supervisor must be two 
year graduate accredited social work school. Case 
workers must have at least one year’s certificate 
social work school. Good opportunity for satisfying 
work on modern lines. Reply Box P-3012, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR—Boys’ Home. 

Full charge of recreation, with other responsi- 
bilities if capable. No teaching. State age, back- 
ground, experience, including case work. Prefer 
young unmarried priest. Reply Box L-3011, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3 2 Wis. 


. WANTED—Organist- Choirmaster, part time posi- 
tion. Music teaching opportunities or other em- 
ployment could supplement Church duties. Refer- 
ences requested. Reply the Rev. Louis Basso, Jr., 
Grace Episcopal Church, Traverse City, Mich. 


DIRECTOR GIRLS’ WORK, young woman, full- 

time, large New York City parish, training and 
experience important. Applicants state fully qualifi- 
cations. Reply Box G-3013, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Frederic Witmer, former Army chap-_ 


_ Changes of Address — 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, Catholic, 
thorough knowledge of liturgical music. Tnvites 


\ 


Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ARMY CHAPLAIN shortly to be released from 
active duty desires parish. Sixteen years in Holy 


Orders, medium Churchman. Reply Box M-3014, 


The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER—22 years  experi- 


ence with boy and mixed choirs. Liturgical and 


Prayer Book services. Sound musical and Church 


background. New England preferred. Reply Box — 
H-3005, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Me 


PRIEST, Unmarried, desires parish in the North | #: 
or South, 33 years ‘old, interested in youth work, a 


will also accept position in a_ boys’ school as” 
teacher of English and History. Sound Churchman. 
Reply. ye S-3008, The Living Church, Milwauke = 
3 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, plez 
enclose old as well as new address. Chang 
must be received at least two weeks ‘before’ the j 
become effective. ; 
When renewing a subscription, please ret 

our memorandum bill showing your name an 
complete address. If the renewal is for a 
subscription, please return. our memorat dun 
bill showing your name and a E 
the name and address of the rec 


married, 31 years old, has — 4 


correspondence with parish. Reply Box A-3018, The — 


j 
| 
i 

{ 
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* CHURCH SERVICES | 


ey Tl 


Dey 


O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 
round the world, might well put an 
end to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
leading churches listed here urge you to 
put the slogan to work in your own per- 
sonal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
or as a local resident, you are always wel- 
come to come into these leading churches 
for the services or for quiet moments of 
prayer. And you are urged to bring with 
you your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
vitation! 


ATLANTA—Rt. Rev. John Moore Walker, D.D., 
Bishop 


Our Saviour, 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 


Rey. Roy Pettway, Rector 

Sun. Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00; Daily Masses: 
7:15, except Friday 10:15. Confessions Fri. 7-8 
p.m, 


CHICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 


Church of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago 40 
Rev. James Murchison Duncan, rector; Rev. Ed- 


ward Jacobs 
Sun.: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 a.m. H.C. 


LONG ISLAND—Rt. Rev. James Pernette De- 
Wolfe, D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. John Insley B. 
Larned, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Paul’s Church of Flatbush, Church Ave. and St. 
Paul’s Place, Brooklyn. B. M.T. Subway, Brigh- 
ton Beach Line to Church Avenue Station. 


Rev. Harold S. Olafson, D.D., Rector 
Sans: 7730; $230, 17 aim.; ‘Thurs:: 7:15) & 10 
a.m., Holy Communion and Spiritual Healing; 


7:15 Saints’ Days. Choir of Men and Boys 


LOS ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


St. Mary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
Around the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 

Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 

Sunday Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11 


LOUISIANA—Rt. Rev. John Long _ Jackson, 
D.D., Bishop 


St. George’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans 

Rev. Alfred S. Christy, B.D. 

Sun.: 7:30, 9:30, 11; Fri. and Saints’ Days: 10 


MAINE—Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Portland 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 5; Weekdays: 7 and 5 


en tC mr ee Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, D.D., Bisho 10p Rt. Rev. Raymond Adams 
Heron, D.D., Suffragan Bishop 


Church of the Advent, Mt. Vernon and Brimmer 
Sts., Boston 

Rey. Whitney Hale, D.D., Rector; Rev. Peter R. 
Blynn, Assistant 

Sun.: 7:15 a.m. Matins; 7:30 and 8.15 a.m. Holy 
Communion ; 9:15 am. Parish Mass with In- 
struction, followed by Church School; 11 a.m. 
Solemn Mass and Sermon; 6 p.m, Solemn Even- 
song and Sermon 

Daily: 7:15 a.m. Matins; 7:30 a.m. Holy Commun- 
ion; 9:30 a.m. Thursdays and Holy Days, Holy 
Communion (additional) ; 6 p.m. Evensong 

Fridays: 5:30 p.m. Service of Help and Healing 

Confessions: Saturdays, 5 to 6 p.m., and 7 to-8 
p.m. (and by appointment) 


MICHIGAN—Rt. Rev. Frank W. 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


Church of the Incarnation, 10331 Dexter Blvd., 
- Detroit 
Rev. Clark L. Attrid 
Weekday Masses: 
Masses: 7, 9 and 1 


Creighton, 
Donald B. Aldrich, 


Wes, 10:30; Fri., 7; Sunday 


Haye your church Ra aersi ye: ois 


MISSOURI—Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D.D., 
Bishop 

Church of Holy Communion, 7401 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 

Rev. W. W. 


Sun.: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; 
Other services announced. 


S. Hohenschild 


Wed.: H.C. 10:30 a.m. 


Trinity Church, 616 N. Euclid, St. Louis 
Rev. Richard E. Benson 


Sundays: Masses 7:30 and 11 a.m. 
First Sundays: 9 a.m. only 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T,. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 


Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion; 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy Days and 


10 Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 
5 Evening Prayer (sung); Open daily 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 

The Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue and 
10th Street, New York 

Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11, 4:30, 8 p.m 

Daily: 8 Holy Peenunion 5:30 Vespers (Tues- 
day thru Friday) 

This church is open all day and all night 


Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th St., 
New York 

Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rev. George E. Nichols 

Sun. 3 8, 10.¢H.C.), 11. M.P. and S., 9:30 Ch./S.; 
4 E.P, Weekdays: Thurs. and Saints’ Days, 1i 
H.C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10 

Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broad- 

way, New York 


Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 
Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s pure Park Ave. and 51st St., 
New York 22, N. 


Rev. Geo. Paull T. ane D.D., Rector 


8 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m. Morning Service 
and Sermon; 4 p.m. Evensong. Special Music 
Weekdays: Holy Communion Wednesday 8 a.m.; 
Thursdays and Saints’ Days at 10:30 a.m. The 

Church is open daily for prayer 


~ 


CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


’ Calvary Church Shady and Walnut Avenues, ] 


y Sun: 8 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) | 


St. James’ Church, Madison Ave. at 71st Stl 
York 

Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, D.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8 Holy Communion; 9: 30 am. 
School; 11 Morning Service and Sermon; 4 
Evening Service and Sermon. Weekdays 
Communion Wed., 7:45 a.m. and Thurs., 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. bet. 6th and 
Aves., New York 

Rev. Grieg Taber 

Sun. Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) 


St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., 
York 

Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. Daily Services: 
Holy Communion; le 10, Noonday Se 
Thurs.: 11 Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner , 

Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New Yo 

Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 

Sun.: Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); ° 
Eucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., New 
Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D 
Sun.: 8, 9, 11 gue 3:30; Weekdays: 8, 12 (é 
Saturdays), 3 
Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, 
sea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St., New York 
Daily: Morning Prayer & Holy Communion 7 
Choral Evensong, Monday to Saturday, 6 p. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver James 
D.D., Bishop 

St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street, between 16 
17th Streets J 

Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., Rector; 
Philip T. Fifer, Th.B. : 

Sunday: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 am. Matins I] 
a.m. Sung Eucharist & Sermon, 11 a.m. E 
song & Instruction, 4 p.m. 

Daily: Matins, 7:30 a.m. Eucharist 7 a.m. fe: 
Saturday) 7:45 a.m. Thursday and Saints’ I 
9:30 a.m, Evening Prayer & Intercessions, 
p.m. Friday, Litany, 12:30 p.m. 

Confessions : Saturdays 12 to q and 4to 5 p 


Le od leas Rev. Austin Pardue, 


burgh, Pa. 
Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, $.T.D., Rector (on | 
with the Army Forces) ; Rey. Philip M. Bre 
Rev. Francis M. Osborne 
Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m., and 8 p.m. 
Holy Communion: Fri., 12; Saints’ Days, 11] 


SPRINGFIELD—Rt. Rev. John Chanler 
D.D., Bishop 

St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 

Very Rev. F. “hieteage Orrick, Dean 


Sunday: Mass, 7:30, 9:00 and 11 2:00 a.m. 
Daily: 7:30 a.m. . 


WASHINGTON—Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, | 
op f 

St. cae Church, 46 Que St. mee Wa 

Rev, A 


AG Tow ve aes ‘ 
a r m. Inter 
tion. Ccniesslons Sa: 4: 30 ction a a 


Church of the Epiphany, Washington 
Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, brad ae 
aa B.D.; Rev. Francis stati aan 
Cos eM Piel Gian: F.; 
-; Ist Sun. of month, H.C. 
Thurs. 11 a.m. and 12 noon. H.C. : 


WESTERN NEW YOR 
a Re Res Rev. 


cea 


Davis, D.D., 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Shalton Squ 
Vv R ; 

Ba eon roy ke : 
‘Sun.: 8,9 


